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THE BUDGET OF 1894. 


HATEVER differences of opinion there may be as to the 

Budget of 1894, everyone will agree that it effects a revolu- 

tion in our system of finance, and for good or evil will radically change 
the circumstances of our social life, especially in country districts. 

To discuss the various questions it raises would require a volume, 
and within the limits of an article I can only touch on the more 
important changes, though there are many other points in the Budget 
on which, if space permitted, I should have been glad to say some- 
thing. For instance, Sir W. Harcourt trenches on the Sinking Fund 
to the extent of £2,123,000. I cannot characterise this proposal 
better than in his own words in his Budget speech. “To take 
such a course,” he said, “in time of peace in order to meet 
expenditure which we regard as indispensable, not exceptionally, 
but as a part of the regular demands for the defence of the country, 
would be a fatal and cowardly error, unworthy. of a_ great 
nation. I pray the committee to consider the vital consequences, 
alike in peace and in war, of this great, perhaps the greatest of all - 
national reserves—a reserve not less vaJuable, even more valuable than 
the Naval and Military Reserves. In peace time our financial credit 
depends upon the confidence which is felt that the nation is ready and 
willing to make all the sacrifices necessary to meet its needs and 
obligations, that its policy is not to increase, but to diminish the Public 
Debt. . . . In times of war this fund becomes a priceless resource 
——a resource not less powerful than ships, or guns, or men. 

You could not do a more unwise or eae see act than to Bissinate 
in peace this great reserve. It is your ‘war chest.’ Let nothing 
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induce you to shirk this primary obligation. There are present 
demands to meet present needs. We have no right to shuffle them off 
our own shoulders and foist them on our successors.”’ 
That is sound doctrine admirably stated. Only, unfortunately, he 
took the very course he denounced. It is a magnificent example of 
Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 
Again, it has been hitherto held as a cardinal principle that any pro- 
visions dealing with the National Debt should always be presented to the _ 
House in a separate Bill. Mr. Gladstone has made many changes in 
the constitution of the Debt, and the arrangements as regards the 
% Sinking Fund, but he invariably presented them to the House of Com- 
| mons in a separate Bill, so that there might be a proper opportunity 
for discussion. The only precedent for 200 years has been that of Pitt 
, in 1787. It was denounced by Charles James Fox as inconsistent 
A with Liberal principles, and it was felt that there was so much force in - 
Fox’s arguments that the mistake has never been repeated till this year. _ 
I moved to divide these clauses from the rest of the Bill, and Sir 
W. Harcourt asserted that I did so in order to give the House of Lords 
an opportunity of discussing and rejecting the Bill. My object, however, 
was that which led Fox to resist a similar proposal, namely, that the 
House of Commons should have a proper opportunity of discussing it ; 
and if I wished to attribute motives to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I should say that, in my judgment, this was just what he desired to 
prevent. 


EQUALISATION OF THE DEATH DUTIES ON REAL .AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 


Passing from these important though minor considerations, the 
main feature of the Budget is the mode in which it deals with the 
Death Duties, namely, the great increase, the equalisation of the duties 
on Real and Personal Property, the Graduation of Taxation, and the 
Taxation of Capital as opposed to Income. 

There is no doubt that Real property #.¢., land and houses, are, 
as regards the Death Duties, treated more leniently than Personal 
property, ¢.c., stocks, shares, &c., and that all classes of property ought 
to contribute fairly towards the expenditure of the country. But the 
reason for the difference has been that the burden of rates falls entirely 
on real property, and as rates amount to £29,000,000, while the death 
duties only bring in £11,000,000, of which, moreover, real property 
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bears a part, it seems clear that personal property has very much the 
best of the bargain. If the death duties are to be equalised, rates 
ought also to be equalised; but Sir W. Harcourt, while making the 
change as regards death duties, leaves untouched the still greater 
inequality in the case of rates. 


INCREASE OF THE DEATH DUTIES. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer justifies the great increase in the” 


death duties as follows. He says :—‘‘ The governing principle is this. 
Upon the devolution of property of all descriptions the State takes 
its share first—before any of the successors in title or beneficiaries. 
The reason on which this is founded is plain. The title of the State 
to a share in the accumulated property of the deceased is an anterior 
title to that of the interest to be taken by those who are to share 
it. The State has the first title upon the estate, and those who take 
afterwards have a subsequent and subordinate title. Nature gives a 
man no power over his earthly goods beyond the term of his life. 
What power he possesses to prolong his will after his death—the right 
of a dead hand to dispose of property—is a pure creation of the law.” 

In a subsequent speech he based the right of the State on the 
precedent of feudal times. Surely that was a curious authority for a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer. It could hardly be regarded asa 
satisfactory precedent by supporters of the Government. It is, no doubt, 
true that wills are of comparatively recent origin. They did not, however, 
involve any increase of the rights of the children at the expense of the 
State, but they did increase the rights of the dead to modify 
previous custom with a view of securing a fair division. The 
Greeks had no wills until the Peloponnesian War; the Primitive 
Romans had no wills. The Teutonic races had no wills in the time of 
Tacitus. The Polynesians had no wills, but the child succeeded as 
soon as it was born, which was not found to be conducive to infant 
life. Among the Hindoos, the first will is said to have been that of 
Omichund, in 1756. Iam not sure that archaic customs and rights 
- have much’ bearing on the question; but when the proposals of 
Government are justified by general statements as to ancient laws and 
customs, it seems well to point out that they have no sanction from 
any such venerable authority. The right of the heir is far older 


than the power of willing. The claims of the State were the creation 
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of law; the rights of the children were primeval, and es the very 
idea of a State. 

At the same time, the right of the State to impose death duties is 
unquestionable, but they are taxes on Capital, and ought therefore to 
be kept within moderate limits. 


GRADUATION. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer imposes a new tax—the Estate 
Duty, charged on the whole property which passes on the death of any 
person, and to be levied, not, on the principle hitherto followed, 
according to the amount, but ona graduated scale. It seems to be 
assumed that in this manner the rich will pay more in proportion, 
according to their wealth. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
show that this is not so. One man has £51,000 and an only son, who 
inherits the whole; another man has {101,000 and one son, to whom 
he bequeaths £51,000, leaving the rest to charities; a third has 
£510,000 and ten sons, who share it equally. Now, in all these cases, 
each son would, but for the tax, inherit £51,000, and yet they will 
have to pay very different rates of duty, because, in the second and 
third cases, they form part of a group of persons interested in the 
same property. You might as logically make the holder of Bank 
Stock pay more than a share in a smaller bank, or a Yorkshireman 
more than an owner of a similar property in Rutland because York- 
shire is a larger county. 

It might reasonably have been expected that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have elaborately defended this fundamental 
change in our system. He did not, however, argue the question at 
all, merely saying that in his opinion it was a ‘‘ most equitable and 
politic principle” that an estate of £100,000 should pay not only 
more to the death duties, but also on a highér scale than one of 
£10,000, but he did not think it necessary to discuss the question, 
because, he said, every political writer of authority was in favour of it. 
If that had been the case, perhaps any argument might have been 
unnecessary. On the contrary, however, the very reverse is the case 
There is no single authority on Political Economy who has supported 
the course proposed by the Government. 

For instance, I will quote two authorities who were not only econo- 
mists but statesmen. M. Thiers, in his work on Property, lays it 
down as a self-evident axiom that every member of a State should 
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contribute to the revenue of the country in proportion to what he earns 
or to what he possesses—‘“ proportionellement a ce qu’il gagne ou a 
ce qu'il posséde.” He goes on to discuss graduated taxation, and points 
out the objections and difficulties—that if you once begin you have no 
logical limit ; that it is as if a merchant or shopkeeper had different 
prices, and asked the income of a customer before naming the price 
of his wares; that you are on an inclined plane, and, once started, 
cannot stop yourself. Having shown that the principle is unwise, he 
concludes by giving his opinion that it is “‘ un vrai pillage.” In pro- 
portional taxation, he says, you have a principle; graduated taxation 
is an odious injustice, a “‘ revolting exercise of arbitrary power.” The 
second authority I will cite is that of a great economist and a true 
Radical—the late Professor Fawcett. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has correctly said that the effect 
of the graduated succession duty is, in some respects, equivalent to a 
graduated income tax. Now, Professor Fawcett, in his excellent 
“* Manual of Political Economy,” says :— 

“‘The proposal to make the rate of the income tax progressively 
increase with the amount of.the income would almost indefinitely 
strengthen the objection that the tax operates as a discouragement to 
prudence. It would be sanctioning the principle that the proportion 
which the State should take from a man’s income should increase in 
the direct ratio of the amount he might save.” 

The tax as proposed by the Government is avowedly a tax 
on Capital, and Professor Fawcett goes on to point out that :— 

*“‘ It consequently follows that, if any portion of the Income Tax is 
paid out of Capital which would otherwise be employed within the 
country itself, the incidence of the tax falls partly on the labourers, 
although the tax may never be directly levied from them,” 
and he then proceeds to show how this will be the effect. He 
continues, ‘‘ There is no doubt weight in the argument that the income 
tax presses with unequal force upon the owners of comparatively small 
incomes, because the tax often involves some real sacrifice to them, 
whereas, with regard to the very wealthy, it in no way diminishes 
their means’ of enjoyment. It is, however, important to remember 
that the proposal to graduate the income tax seems to sanction the 
principle that it is desirable to impose a penalty upon the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Any such scheme which is aimed against large capitals 
probably obtains popular support, because it seems to favour the 
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prejudice which is so frequently expressed against capital.” . .. . 
“ The spread of education,” he continues, “is, however, gradually 
dissipating this error,’ and he concludes, “ it therefore follows that 
one of the most serious objections which can be urged against the tax 
is greatly strengthened, if it should be so graduated that the tax is 
increased in proportion to the amount which an individual saves.” 
When challenged on the point, the only authorities cited by the 
, Chancellor of the Exchequer were Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill. Now, what were the opinions of these eminent writers ? 

Let us take, first, Adam Smith, the father of Political Economy. 
In his introductory chapter, he laid it down that “‘ The subject of every 
State ought to contribute towards the support of the Government as 
nearly as possible in proportion'to their respective abilities’ ; and he 
went on to explain : “ That is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. The expenses of 
Government to the individuals of a great nation is like the expense of 
management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all obliged 
to contribute in proportion to their respective interests in the estate.”’ 

He laid it down, then, as a general, axiom, in opposition to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that taxes should be in proportion to 
income. Having done this, he discussed different classes of taxes, 
and when he came to those on the transference of property, he said :— 
‘All taxes upon the transference of property of every kind, so far 
as they diminish the capital value of that property, tend to diminish 
the funds destined for the maintenance of productive labour. They 
are all more or less unthrifty taxes.” 

He then discussed taxes on houses. These, he said, would fall 
most heavily on the rich :—“ A tax upon house-rents, therefore, would, 
in general, fall heaviest upon the rich; and in this sort of inequality 
there would not, perhaps, be anything umreasonable that the rich 
should contribute to the public expense, not only in proportion to that 
revenue, but something more than in that proportion.” 

The quotation referred to by the Chancellor was, therefore, 
merely a defence of the house tax, and gave no support whatever to 
graduation, which Adam Smith had already condemned. The only 
other authority which the Chancellor had produced in support of 
the proposal was John Stuart Mill. But what did Millsay? His 
words were>— 

“The principle of graduation, as it has been called—that is the 
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' Jevying of a higher percentage on larger sums, though its applica- 
tion to general taxation would be a violation of first principles, is 
quite unobjectionable as applied to legacies and inheritances.” That 
is to say, not to estates, as proposed in the Bill, but to legacies 
and successions, which is a very different thing, because in that case 
persons would pay according to what they inherited. This was pro- 
posed as an amendment, but rejected by the Councillor. Mill has 
never expressed himself in support of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. If, indeed, we are to have graduation, it ought logically to be not 
on the estate, but on the legacy. I have shown, then, that of the two 
great authorities cited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one, Adam 
Smith, was against graduation altogether, and the other, John Stuart 
Mill, was in favour, not of graduation on estates, but of graduation 
on legacies and successions. So far, then, from having been in 
favour of graduation, these high economical authorities have 
denounced it in no measured rae as “‘unthrifty,” a “‘ discourage- 
ment to industry and economy,” a “‘ mild form of robbery,” and an 
“‘ odious act of arbitrary authority.” 4 

Now, why have political economists denounced graéuition? They 
were not rich men; they had no desire to favour capitalists. They 
condemned such proposals in the interests of good finance, of justice, 
and of the working-man. They pointed out that if this system were 
begun there is no logical point in which to stop. Then, as shown by 
Professor Fawcett, in the passage above quoted, and by other econo- 
mists, a tax upon income inerely leads to the denial of some luxury 
or comfort, but a tax on capital, as this is, falls eventually on the 
working-man. No doubt this imposition will fall primarily on 
children, but political economists are agreed that taxes on capital 
fall ultimately on the working classes. Moreover, the course 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer will create the 
maximum of distress for the minimum of result, because it 
will be so uncertain in its results and press with so much 
severity upon particular neighbourhoods. Every year we shall have 
some ten, twenty, or fifty properties on which these heavy exactions 
will be levied. What will happen? The person coming into the 
property will shut up the house, go away and live cheaply elsewhere, 
probably abroad, for a few years until he has saved up the amount, or 
at any rate he must sell horses, dismiss grooms, gardeners, and wood- 
men, diminish his expenditure with tradesmen of all kinds, and the 
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result would be a dislocation of village life, a sudden diminution of ° 
employment, the ruin of small tradesmen, a sudden curse descending 
first on one village and then on another, which could not be 
foreseen or guarded against. Who will be the real sufferers? 
Who will be the victims of this Budget? The landowner, or the 
poor man whose employment is taken away, the small tradesman who is 
ruined ? This cruel injustice would have been to some extent diminished 
if Government had deducted the amount, not from the estate, but 
from the legacy or succession. It would, I think, have been difficult 
to have devised any other plan which will create so much suffering 
in rural districts with so little advantage to the Revenue. 

After all, it must be remembered that rich men spend comparatively 
little on themselves. They are to a good extent conduit pipes, and 


‘their wealth benefits a circle of relations and friends high and low. 


In ancient times we read of millionaires who indulged in the most 
extravagant luxury. Such cases are now most exceptional. I do not, of 
course, say that wealthy men might not be more simple, but it will be 
admitted that what they spend on personal enjoyment is a mere 
fraction of their income. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in a recent speech, has pointed this out 
with great force and in dignified language. He said :— 

“I make no claim to any merit on our part, when I say that neither 
my predecessors nor myself have looked upon the possession of the 
revenues derived from our estates as a means of exclusive or personal 
or selfish gratification. . . . Wehave thought it our duty to devote 
some considerable portion of the income of these estates to assisting in 
the education, religious and secular, of the people, and to promote any 
good or charitable or beneficent work that might be set on foot. 
Further, we have thought it a part of our duty to maintain in good 
order those ancient and historical residences and domains which we have 
inherited, not, I think, solely for our own personal gratification and 
benefit, but for the advantage, amusement, and pleasure of those who 
surroundus. . . . Ineed hardly point out to you that those changes 
will inevitably lead, and as a matter of necessity will lead, not necessarily 
to the ruin of the proprietor, but to a very great and extensive change in 
the manner in which the revenues of these estates have hitherto been 
expended. . . . Theexactions which will probably be required by the 
State from my next successor will amount to from six to ten, and 
possibly twelve, years of any available income which I have ever 
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received from the estates which I have inherited. I do not think you 
will be surprised if I tell you that probably some very great changes 
are before very long impending in the manner in which the incomes 
derived from the Devonshire estates can be expended. I do not refer 
to these things as a matter of complaint. I do not ask your pity or 
sympathy. It may be that I do not even protest against the justice of 
these proposed changes. I do not contend that it is a necessity for us 
that we should have the privilege of aiding in every good or charitable 
work in every part of the counties with which we are connected. 

I am unable to say, until these measures pass into law, until we can see 
precisely the shape they may take, how soon or how distant may be the 
period at which these changes will come into operation. I have only 
thought it my duty frankly to tell you, to warn you, that if the time 
should be approaching when the expenditure on this and neighbouring 
estates will have to be reduced, and when Chatsworth, and the other 
places which are public resorts in this part of the country, are shut 
up, it will not be due to ‘any fault of myself or of those who succeed 
me, but it will solely be in consequence of the inexorable necessities of 
democratic finance.” 

The results which the Duke of Devonshire points out will be the 
inevitable consequences of this Bill. With other recent changes they 
strike at the root of our country life. This effect, I believe, will be 
generally regretted by our rural population. They are proud of and 
enjoy our beautiful parks and woodlands. I take great delight in my 
own woods, but not more, I feel sure, than my woodmen. In 
talking to me they never speak of ‘‘ your woods,” it is always 
“our woods.” They are as proud of them and enjoy them as 
much as I do, probably, indeed, more, for they are always at 
home, and I have to be much away. They are theirs in the sense 
in which Kingsley spoke of the commons round Eversley as ‘‘ my winter 
garden.” It is said, indeed, that the legal owner has the profit, but 
those who know anything of the subject will agree that there is no 
question of profit, and the owner is both skilful and fortunate if he 
secures even a low rate of interest for his money. 

As regards the last expression in the Duke’s speech, however, I should 
call it demagogic rather than democratic finance, because it is not 
really in the interests of the democracy. Moreover, the Bill does not 
carry out the professed intentions of the Government. The rich will 
not pay more than the poor. If this were the object, the rate should 
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be graduated on the amount of the legacy. But under the Bill several 
men may each receive a legacy of {1,000, amd yet each have to pay a 
different rate of duty. | 

Executors will, I fear, in many cases have great difficulty in raising 
funds to pay the duty. There is, indeed, one source from which it 
will, I fear, too often be obtained, namely, the timber. This, again, 
will tend to the ruin of those beautiful woodlands which are the pride 
and ornament of our country. 

This difficulty does not apply to land only, stocks and shares are some- 
times unsaleable also. To meet this difficulty in some measure, Mr. 
Bartley very sensibly proposed that executors should be empowered to 
call on the Commissioners to value parts of the property separately, and 
to take over any such property at their own valuation, so far as would 
suffice to pay the duty. This proposal is quite in accordance with 
other parts of our law. For instance, in bankruptcy creditors can be 
called on to value their securities separately, and to take them over 
at their own valuation. Why, then, should not the State do so? 
Another advantage in the proposal would be that it would be a check 
on valuations. The difficulty and expense of these valuations will be 
great; a difference in value will often have a double effect, since it 
may raise, not only the amount of the estate, but the rate of the duty. 
Everyone who has had any experience knows how greatly valuers will 
differ in their estimates. I have a case before me now in which one 
eminent authority values a certain property at £30,000, and another 
at £50,000. The Bill gives an appeal to the High Court, but I think 
it would be only reasonable that the executor should have the option 
of handing over any property to the State, at the State’s own 
valuation. 

Another provision of the Budget which seems quite indefensible is 
the imposition of such heavy duties on the succession from husband 
to wife, or wife to husband. The estate duty is the same in this 
case as in any other; the wife or husband respectively will pay as 
much as any other relation, even as much as a stranger. This 
seems a peculiarly grievous injustice, especially in the case of so 
heavy a duty. Moreover, it is the more indefensible, because, while 
‘other successions may be said (with some exceptions, as, for instance, in 
the case of brothers) to come once in a generation, a property passing 
from husband to wife, or vice versd, will have to pay cutie duty twice 
in the same generation. 
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THE EFFECT ON THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The proposal to tax colonial and foreign property is another 
_ portion of the Budget which demands serious attention. Sir W. 
Harcourt, in defending his proposals, told us that he could not under- 
stand why, “‘ when the Government were makinga large additional outlay 
upon the navy for the purpose of maintaining our commerce with our 
dependencies, honourable gentlemen opposite should object that the 
Colonies should by this tax be made to share in some portion of the cost 
of that burden.” No doubt ifthis could be done, and if the Colonies and 
foreign countries would submit and not retaliate, it would be very 
pleasant; but that can hardly be expected. Weare told, indeed, that 
probate is levied now on some colonial property, but that is, of course, 
much lighter and is in the nature of a stampon transfer. The subject is 
large, and the case of a Colonist holding property here must, of course, 
be distinguished from that of a person domiciled here, and having 
property in the Colonies or abroad. I will not, however, enlarge on 
this part of the subject, because it is understood that the Govern- 
ment propose to come to an arrangement with the Colonies on the 
subject, and I will only observe that it does not seem just that any 
property should be taxed twice over. Moreover, as all property is to 
be graduated wherever situated, it would follow that if the Colonies 
and foreign countries followed Sir W. Harcourt’s example, the heir 
of anyone who distributed his investments, and held, say, property or 
shares in several Colonies or foreign countries, might have to pay 
estate duty over and over again, and find the whole property 
absorbed by the estate duties. The proposals will give a new 
meaning to the well-known line in the epitaph :-— 
“What I left, I lost.” 


PROVISIONS FOR COLLECTION. 


The Government are evidently afraid that, feeling the injustice of 
the system proposed, persons will make every effort to escape from the | 
proposed taxation. To secure it, therefore, they have resorted to most 
stringent and, indeed, impossible expedients. No executor would pay 
away legacies to others without making sure that the duty was paid. 
But the Government seem to have been apprehensive that residuary 
legatees would omit to pay the Estate Duty, which would come out 
of their own pockets, and hence the extraordinary provisions of 
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Clause 8: none of the property of the deceased was to be sold until 
the estate duty was paid. Nostocks, shares, funds, or securities were 
to be parted with. Where, then, were the executors.to get the money 
to pay the duty? Other complications would arise. 

No stocks, shares, or securities standing in the name of a deceased 
person, either alone or conjointly with others, could be sold until, the 
estate duty was paid. No person could give a good discharge unless 
the Commissioners gave a certificate that the duty was paid; every 
purchaser of any stocks, shares, funds, or securities must not only see, 
but must retain, and be always able to produce this certificate. In the 
case, therefore, of Consols and other available securities held by 
merchants, banks, insurance offices, and other business institutions, 
to enable them to meet sudden claims, if one of the trustees were to 
die, they would be unable to sell any of these securities until the estate 
duty was paid. They could not quicken the process. That rested 
with the executors of the deceased, and under Clause 5 might be post- 
poned for eight years. This clause was, indeed, so impracticable that 
it has been abandoned. 

Clause 7, again, provides that 


“Every person whom the Commissioners believe to have taken possession of, 
or administered any part of the estate of the deceased, or of the income thereof, 
shall . .« deliver to them and verify a statement of such particulars and 
evidence | as they require relating to any property which they have reason 
to believe to form part ot an estate liable to estate duty.” * 


But if the Commissioners are in error and the person has nothing 
to do with the property, how can he give an account of that about 
which he knows nothing? He is to give such particulars as they 
require and to verify them. How is he todoso? And yet, if he does 
not, he is to forfeit an amount equal to treble the estate duty! Since 
the days of the Star Chamber we have had no such drastic proposals. 
The inherent injustice of the tax has led the Government to make 


these arbitrary provisions. 


CONCLUSION. 


Sir W. Harcourt has stated that the questions raised by the Budget 
must ultimately be decided by the country. The country, however, 
will have no opportunity of doing so. The Second Reading was carried 
by fourteen votes only, and it may well be questioned whether a change 


* Note.—This Clause, also, since the above was written, has been substantially modified. 
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so fundamental ought to be pressed, when the majority in its favour is 
so small. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, indeed, expressed 
his confidence that, if they had the opportunity, our Country-men would 
support the Government. He may be right, but I doubt it. The 
proposals are indeed tempting, but they are improvident and unwise, 
and it is much to be regretted that the Referendum, as it exists in 
Switzerland, where it works so well, is unknown to our Constitution. 

In conclusion, may I say, as accusations of meanness and selfish- 
ness have been freely brought against those who have opposed the 
Budget, firstly, that as regards graduation, I have and can have no 
individual interest—it will, of course, affect my children, but not 
myself; and, secondly, that as regards the equalisation of 
the death duties, I am writing against my own interests (which are 
mainly those of personal property), but in what, rightly or wrongly, I 
believe to be the cause of justice and of good finance. 


JoHN LuBBOCK. 
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BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 


HE Editor of this Review has asked me to give a brief sketch 

of the work done in British Central Africa during the past 

three years. He thinks, and I think too, that the results of this work 

may encourage us to further enterprise of a similar nature in Tropical 

Africa, and that the experience we have gained in Nyasaland may 

guide us in the methods of administering other portions of the Dark 

Continent offering the same pristine savagery, the same remoteness 

from the world’s great routes of travel, and the same climatic and 
physical conditions. 

The region now under review, officially known as “‘ British Central 
Africa,” is bounded on the south by the Zambezi, on the east by the 
Portuguese province of Mozambique and by German East Africa, on 
the north by the Congo Free State, and on the west by the Portuguese 
province of Angola. 

I do not propose, however, in the present instance, to do more 
than describe the condition of the eastern half of British Central 
Africa, circumstances having for the present prevented my becoming 
personally acquainted with the Barotse kingdom, which represents 
the western portion of the British sphere north of the Zambezi. 
The whole of this vast territory is practically divided into two nearly 
equal portions by a line drawn from the southernmost point of 
the Congo Free State, near Lake Bangweolo, to the junction of the 
Zambezi and the great Luangwa rivers. All to the west of this line 
must, therefore, be cousidered to lie outside the scope of the present 
article, which will only deal with the Protectorate of British Central 
Africa, and those adjacent countries lying to the west and north 
which are within the sphere of British influence. 

This eastern half of British Central Africa includes within i its 
limits the greater part of Lake Nyasa, the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, Lakes Mweru, and Bangweolo, and other smaller and less 
noteworthy sheets of water. The territory is drained by the Great 
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Zambezi, with its numerous large affluents, by the Upper Congo 
(Tshambezi-Luapula), and by the important river Shire, which is the 
outlet of Lake Nyasa into the Lower Zambezi. It has many ranges 
of high mountains, some reaching to 10,000 feet in altitude, and 
seventy-five per cent. of its surface is a high and moderately healthy 
plateau, of an average elevation of 3,500 feet. 

The native population of the eastern half of British Central Africa 
is approximately 3,000,000—perhaps a little under that figure. In the 
month of April last there were about 265 Europeans, some 214 
Indians, and, perhaps, 130 Arabs (including 40 Arab soldiers serving 
in the British Central Africa police). The Europeans consist of 
about 247 British and 18 of other nationalities—French, German, 
Dutch, Italian, and Austro-Hungarian. 

The British contingent at one time—in the early part of 1893—was 
singularly representative of the United Kingdom and the Colonies, as it 
included Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen, one Manxman, 
one Jerseyman, and natives of Cape Colony, Natal, Canada, Australia, 
and Mauritius. At the present time the mixture remains nearly as 
representative ; but I believe we have lost the Canadian, the Manx- 
man, and the Jerseyman, though, as a set-off, we have acquired an 
Orkney islander and one or two natives of New Zealand. 

The relatively large contingent of Indians is explained by the 
presence of nearly two hundred Sikhs belonging to the Indian army, 
and kindly lent by the Indian Government for service in British 
Central Africa ; but although the remainder of the total when these 
are deducted may appear small in numbers, théy represent con- 
siderable capital, and marked success as enterprising traders and 
orderly settlers. All the Indians are British subjects, and most of 
the Arabs are British protected subjects, being natives of Zanzibar. 
The few exceptions come from the Imamate of Maskat. The native 
tribes are all of the Bantu negro stock; there are no Hottentots or 
Bushmen, though undoubtedly these lower races once inhabited 
British Central Africa, and in becoming absorbed by the Banti: left 
traces of their existence here and there among the big black people 
who supplanted them, by transmitting to their joint descendants the 
“* foconné” growth of hair, the slanting, deep-set eyes, the large rump, 
the prominent cheek bones, and the yellowish skin of the Bushman- 
Hottentot. 

I do not propose, however, to deal further with the ethnology or 
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other geographical statistics of this region. These will be found 
described with fair accuracy in an article on British Central Africa 
which I wrote for the NEw Review exactly four years ago. The 
object of the present paper is rather to describe what progress has 
been made in the development of the country, and what prospects 
there are there to induce the subjects of the British Empire to embark 
their capital in trading or planting enterprises in these newly-opened 
territories in South Central Africa. 

In the early summer of 1891 I arrived within the confines of 
the British Central Africa Protectorate, then styled ‘‘ Nyasaland.” 
From information collected at that time, #.¢., the month of July, 1891, 
I computed the total number of Europeans in the country at 57. In 
February, 1892, this had increased to 230, and before leaving the 
Protectorate, in the following month of April, I was able to count up 
to 265 in reviewing the informal census of the whites. In 1891 there 
was one Indian trader only on British territory : there are now fourteen. 
The number of British steamers on the lakes and rivers was (in 1891) 
eight, with perhaps fifteen boats, launches, or barges. There are now 
fourteen British steam vessels plying within the waters of British 
Central Africa (six more building for service there) and considerably 
over one hundred sailing boats, barges, and steam launches. 

The trade of British Central Africa in 1890 was a little over £20,000 
per annum, exports and imports. In 1894 it stands at close on £100,000. 
In 1891-92, the first year of administration, the total revenue of the 
Protectorate was {1,700 ; at the end of the second year it was £4,700 ; 
and at the end of the third year (1893-94) it was {9,000, and this 
though our Customs duties are exceedingly light. 

The area under cultivation by Europeans in 1891 was scarcely more 
than 1,250 acres: it is now reckoned to be 7,300 acres, chiefly planted 
with coffee. In 1891 there were four missionary societies at work: 
there are now seven (on British territory), of which all but one are 
British. 

_ Since 1891 five townships have been created—Port Herald, 
Tshiromo, Katunga, Blantyre, and Fort Johnston. In Port Herald and 
Blantyre, plots sell at prices ranging up to £140. Besides the above- 
named towns, there are growing European settlements at or around 
Mount Zomba; on the Tsholo Plateau; abovt Mount Mlanje (Fort 
Anderson, Fort Lister, &c.); on the river Shire at Tshikwawa, 
Matope, Mpimbi, and Liwonde; on Lake Nyasa at Monkey Bay, 
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Livingstonia, Fort Maguire, Bandawe, Likoma, Deep Bay, and 
Karonga ; in the Angoni Highlands; on the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
Plateau; on the south-east of Lake Tanganyika; and on Lake 
Mweru and the Upper Luapula. At Blantyre (which is practically our 
capital) we have an excellent literary society, and there, and at 
Zomba, are shooting clubs. Three newspapers are published at 
Blantyre, Zomba, and Likoma. On the other hand, there are no 
good hotels—it may almost be said, no hotels at all; and there is no 
bank—a want which is beginning to be felt, though the African Lakes 
Company are trying to some extent to meet it. 

In 1891 there was not a carriageable road in British Central Africa. 
We have now a good road, of over sixty miles long, between Katunga 
and Zomba, along which waggons can be driven, and there are other 
pieces of roads, well made, and with good bridges connecting, or 
intended to connect, Blantyre and Zomba with Mount Mlanje (a great 
coffee-growing district), and with the Upper Shire. Roads also have 
been made along the Upper Shire and on the shore of Lake Nyasa. 

It is said that there are now over five million coffee trees planted 
‘out in the plantations of the Shire province. As two planting firms 
(Messrs. Buchanan Bros. and Mr. E. C. A. Sharrer) have severally 
over a million each on their plantations, and as the African Lakes 
Company do not fall far short of that number, and as there are then 
some ten other leading planters to be accounted for, I am inclined to 
think this total an under-estimate at the present time. The chief 
districts of the Shire province where coffee is planted are the vicinity 
of Blantyre, the Tsholo Plateau, the west and north slopes of Mount 
Mlanje, the country lying round the east, south, and west of Mount 
Zomba, Mount Tshiradzulu (between Zomba and Blantyre), and a 
portion of southern Angoniland to the west of the river Shire. 
Coffee, however, would grow with equal success almost anywhere in 
British Central Africa above an altitude of 2,000 feet ; but, of course, 
the question of transport will, for a long time, militate against its 
being cultivated far away from lake or river. 

Although the coffee tree is indigenous to Africa, it is doubtful 
whether the wild coffee is found growing in Nyasaland. The cultivated 
form was introduced by Mr. John Buchanan, C.M.G., from Scotland. 
When Mr. Buchanan, some sixteen years ago, was going out to 
Central Africa as horticulturist to the Church of Scotland Mission, 
the Curator of the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens presented him with 
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a sickly little coffee tree, which was not thriving well in those gardens. 
This tree reached the Shire Highlands alive, and being planted at 
Blantyre throve mightily, flowered, bore fruit,and became the parent tree 
of the five millions which are now producing thousands of pounds’ worth 
of berries. The mother tree is still living in the gardens of the Scotch 
Mission at Blantyre. Mr. Buchanan, when his engagement with the 
Mission terminated, set up as a planter and introduced, in addition to 
coffee, the cultivation of tea, cinchona, Parad rubber, tobacco, 
eucalyptus, the orange, lime, guava, apple, and strawberry. For these 
great services rendered to Central Africa, Lord Salisbury, with happy 
intuition, at a time when Mr. Buchanan was but little known, 
obtained for him the distinction of C.M.G. With the exception of 
tobacco, however (which is a great success, and which is locally manu- 
factured into cigars and consumed to a large extent by the residents 
in the country), few. of the afore-mentioned products are cultivated at 
present. When people can make, and can hope to make for some 
time to come, nearly 100 per cent. profit off coffee planting, they will 
not trouble to try for 15 per cent. on the cultivation of tea, cinchona, 
or rubber. 

Besides these specially introduced and cultivated articles of com- 
merce, the country itself produces indigenous products of some impor- 
tance to our trade. These consist chiefly of ivory (elephant and 
hippopotamus), rhinoceros horns, hides of buffalo, antelope, and 
hippopotamus, bees-wax, sugar, oil-seeds, india-rubber, and the stro- 
phanthus drug. Gold is present in Western Nyasaland, iron (hematite) 
is found nearly everywhere, and there have been important discoveries 
of coal, which tend to create an impression that there is a nearly con- 
tinuous coal-formation along a strip of Nyasaland, between the coal 
beds of the Zambezi on the south and those of the Rovuma on the 
north-east. This coal will, no doubt, play an important part in the 
future railway extension. The building timber is abundant and excel- 
lent ; there are low hills of marble along the Upper Shire which supply 
good lime; the soil nearly everywhere makes good bricks and tiles, 
and in many parts the stone lends itself readily to quarrying and 
building. 

Above all, native labour is abundant and cheap, and will remain so 
if we keep the slave traders out of the country. The wages paid for 
unskilled labour in the coffee plantations vary from 2s. 8d. to 3s. per 
man or woman. Large numbers of the natives of West Nyasa and of 
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Angoniland march distances of one to three hundred miles to obtain 
_ work at the European settlements. They usually stay for six months, 

and then return to their hornes for a spell, migrating again when their 
own crops are harvested. 

Lastly, the scenery of most parts of British Central Africa (the 
eastern portion) is beautiful—in some places grand or even stupen- 
dous, in others riant, gracious and alluring. The average annual 
rain-fall is fifty-five inches. There is nearly everywhere running water, 
and, except in the low-lying river valleys and lake basins, the tempera- 
ture rarely touches go degs., and often sinks at night to 45 degs. 
[At Blantyre, 3,700 feet above the sea, and, of course, at stations of 
higher elevation, there is frost occasionally in the winter time.] 

Living is fairly cheap, sofar as the necessaries of life are concerned, 
and the luxuries of life are less dear with us than in South Africa, 
because of the low Customs duties. 

Sport, in the way of big game shooting, can be had to an extent 
rare even in Eastern Africa. - 

So much for the bright side of things. I should, however, be 
acting very wrongly if I did not give the other side of the picture. 
The climate of British Central Africa is not healthy. It may be 
better than the Niger, than the West Coast or East Coast, and it is 
certainly better than that most unhealthy place, Zanzibar. But it is 
far behind such countries as lie in Africa south of the Zambezi or 
along the Mediterranean versant, in the possession of a climate which 
will permit white men to live in the fullest sense of the word. 

Our present mortality amongst Europeans is 6°5 percent. This 
calculation, it is true, includes all deaths, whether from disease, from 
accidents, from warfare, the attacks of wild beasts, or among newly- 
born infants. About 2°5 per cent. of our European population die of 
malarial fever, o°5 per cent. of dysentery, and 2 per cent. of heart 
disease, pneumonia, diphtheria, diseases of the liver and spleen, sun- 
stroke, blood-poisoning, and maladies or accidents incidental to 
childbirth. When all these causes of death are eliminated which are 
directly attributable to carelessness, to wanton excess in alcohol, or 
debauchery, or to pure accident, we are left with an unpreventable 
mortality of 3 per cent. due to disease—almost entirely malarial fever 
and dysentery. | 

During the year 1893, exactly 2°5 of the European inhabitants of 


British Central Africa died of malarial fever, and in every case this 
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disease took the severe and dreaded form of hzmaturia (“ black- 
water” fever). My administration has had, between June, 1891, and 
May 1st, 1894, about one hundred Europeans in its employ. Of these 
only four have died from disease, and their malady was, in every case, 
“‘ black-water ” fever. 

This is, in fact, the one disease we have to dread in British Central 
Africa. There is no typhoid, no typhus, no yellow fever,* no cholera, 
no “ dengue,” no enteric fever, none of the other dangerous maladies 
of the tropics; even the dysentery is of a mild type, readily curable. 
Given the most favourable conditions of nursing and medical care, the 
mortality in hematuric fever (“‘ black-water,” “‘bilious remittent ’’) is 
20 per cent. of those attacked. ‘ 

Nevertheless, this disease would not seem to be a permanent factor 
in the country’s future health record. It appears to be a clear case of 
malarial poisoning, chiefly incident on the opening up of virgin soil 
and the défrichement of a new country. When all British Central 
Africa is drained and tilled, and treated like the cultivated portions of 
India, it will probably lose this scourge, and, it is to be hoped, will not 
have incurred instead those diseases of the East and South, which 
are traceable to overcrowded, uncleanly humanity, or to bad drainage. 

‘ Reducing the question to a practical issue, I would say to the intend- 
ing settler in British Central Africa: ‘‘ If you are of sound constitution, 
and will live wisely and well, I can promise you in that country 
immunity from all serious diseases except malarial fever and hematuria. 
The chances are about one to ten that you will never have fever at all, 
and about eleven to ten that you will not have ‘ black-water’ fever ; 
and if you do have ‘ black-water’ fever, the chances are not more than 
two to ten that you will die from it if you are of sound constitution.” 

Another obstacle to the present welfare of British Central Africa is 
the difficulty of travel and transport on land, when one leaves the 
navigable waterway of the river Shire and the big lakes. Except 
where horses are kept one must either proceed from place to place on 
foot or be carried (most uncomfortable procedure) in a hammock or 
“‘machilla.”t Of course, the keeping of horses at once suggests 


*“ Black-water"’ fever is held by some authorities to be the parent form of the 
American yellow fever, which originated among the negroes on the slave ships, and was 
not known before the seventeenth century. The first-named disease differs only from 
yellow fever in not being quite so virulent, and in not being infectious or contagious. 


t A kind of Sedan-chair in use amongst the Portuguese. 
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itself as the solution of this difficulty, but that again is hampered by 
the consideration that horses and cattle will not live in one half of 
the area of British Central Africa; and this half, unfortunately, 
instead of being one continuous stretch of country which might be 
avoided, is, on the contrary, represented by numerous patches and 
strips dotted at intervals over the whole extent of the territory. The 
keeping of horses within these unfavourable districts is prevented by 
three causes: horse sickness, the tsetse fly, and the presence of 
poisonous plants. The most serious of the three, and the most 
durable, is horse sickness. But this disease weakens in intensity, or 
even disappears when the country becomes placed under thorough 
cultivation and is thickly settled, and further, may be to a great extent 
prevented by the good housing of the beasts, and care being taken 
not to expose them to cold winds. The tsetse fly is a present evil, 
but a disappearing one. When the game is driven away, and the 
country becomes thickly populated by man, the tsetse goes and 
comes not back, unless the district again returns to a state of wilder- 
ness. As to the poisonous plants (chiefly a kind of lily) they, too, are 
extirpated by settlement and tillage, so that there is reasonable hope 
that, with the suppression of the slave trade and the large increase of 
the negro population, tsetse fly, hors: sickness and poisonous plants 
may disappear from British Central Africa as they have disappeared 
from the Niger basin, from the Soudan, and from Cape Colony. 

Certain obstacles to successful settlement in our borderlands were 
at one time rife, owing to friction with the German, Portuguese, and 
Belgian authorities, consequent on political rivalry and divergences of 
opinion as to the boundaries of each respective sphere of influence. 
But these difficulties are now solved by the conclusion of first the 
German, then the Portuguese, and, finally, the Belgian (Congo) Con- 
ventions. The last-named instrument settles, in a fair and satisfactory 
manner, the outstanding question with the Congo Free State, and will 
be welcome to those interested in the northern part of British Central 
Africa. 

Quite 75 per cent. of the natives of the eastern half of 
British Central Africa are the friends and supporters of the British 
administration. Were it not so we should not be there. But it is 
useless to disguise the fact that our presence in the country is eminently 
distasteful to the Arabs and to certain slave-raiding and trading tribes, 
like the Yaos of South-Eastern Nyasaland and the Awemba of the 
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Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau. The back of the Yao resistance has been 
broken by the final defeat of Makanjira, but there are still a few re- 
calcitrant smaller chieftains on our eastern border who may seek to 
renew their raids on our territory, and who may therefore force us to 
fight out the struggle to the bitter end. The Awemba will settle into 
friendliness when the Arabs are gone. 

As regards the Arabs, they must all go—every one—and never be re- 
admitted. Some we may bribe to go, others we may have to expel by 
force ; but as long as there is one Arab left in South Central Africa, so 
will there be a centre of the slave trade and a source of endless 
intrigue and stealthy opposition to the white man’s civilisation. That 
happy result will, however, be accomplished before many years are 
over; but even then we cannot look to the white man and the black 
man only to accomplish the regeneration of Central Africa; we want - 
the yellow man in some shape or form to fill an intermediate function 
between these two extremes. 

In Tropical Africa, the white man cannot hope, except in a few 
isolated mountain districts, to permanently colonise and create for 
himself a new home; his réle there, as in Tropical Asia, is simply to 
direct, govern, and instruct ; to take the lead in the organisation of 
commerce, and the utilisation of the raw materials of a neglected con- 
tinent. The function of the black man is to serve, for many generations 
yet, as the main d’aeuvre—the brute force (so to speak)—which is the 
necessary complement of the directing will. The European cannot 
undertake outdoor physical labour in the unhealthy climate of Central 
Africa; if he attempts to dig, plough, hew, or quarry, as his regular 
avocation, he succumbs to the sun heat orto the strain on his physical 
powers. The negro can do all these things without harm to himself, 
but, on the contrary, to his own profit, and with distinct gain to his 
status as a man; only, left to himself, he would do little or nothing. 
He requires the stimulus of contact with a superior race, and, above 
all, he needs teaching, for his own arts and industries are elementary 
and unprogressive. In fact, the surface of the greater part of Central 
Africa has been, through untold ages, scarcely more affected by the 
presence of the negro variety of man, than by the baboons and the 
anthropoid apes. 

Yet it is found that (especially in unhealthy districts) there is 
much intelligent work to be done which cannot be entrusted to 
the average negro (who would be too careless, stupid, ignorant, or 
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clumsy), and yet where the employment of the white man is too costly, 
both in risk to health and life, and in expenditure of money. 

Consequently, one seeks the solution in the introduction of a yellow 
race, able to stand a tropical climate, and intelligent enough to under- 
take those special avocations which in temperate climates would be 
filled by Europeans. | 

There can be little question as to the yellow race which is called 
upon to take a share in the Tridominium of the eastern half of Africa: 
it is the Indian—the Sikh, the Parsi, the Hindu, the Hindi, the 
Khoja, the Mennon, the Kattshi (Cutchee), the Goanese, and the 
Tamul. The Arab is condemned as hopelessly lazy, arrogant, 
ignorant, vicious, and unskilled. The Chinese is an undesirable 
immigrant for many reasons, which it is not necessary to specify, and 
besides does not appear to be well suited to the African climate. The 
yellow race most successful hitherto in Eastern Africa is the native 
of Hindustan—that race in divers types and of diverse religions which, 
under British or Portuguese egis, has created and developed the 
commerce of the East African littoral. 

The immigration of the docile, kindly, thrifty, industrious, clever- 
fingered, sharp-witted Indian into Central. Africa will furnish us with 
the solid core of our armed forces in that continent, and will supply 
us with the telegraph clerks, the petty shopkeepers, the skilled 
artisans, the cooks, the minor employés, the clerks, and the railway 
officials needed in the civilised administration of Tropical Africa. 
The Indian, liked by both Black and White, will serve as a link 
between these two divergent races. Moreover, Africa, in opening this 
vast field to the enterprise and overflow of the yellow races of the 
Indian Empire, will direct a large current of weath to the impoverished 
peninsula, and afford space for the reception, in not far distant homes, 
of the surplus population of Southern Asia. : 


H. Jounston. 
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B* the time these lines appear in print some of the London play- 

goers will have had an opportunity of seeing M. Sardou’s 
latest play, “‘ Madame Sans-Géne,” and probably have enjoyed the 
true glimpse the dramatist has afforded them into the inner life of 
the greatest captain of modern days; for whatever objections there 
may be to the story itself, from the historical point of view, the 
characters brought together to enact that story are sure to be faithful. 
portraits of the originals. No French dramatist of the nineteenth 
century, not even Nepomucéne Lemercier, or the elder Dumas, ever 
took greater pains to get at the real thoughts of his dramatis persone than 
does the author of “ Patrie,” ‘‘ Théodora,” and “ Thermidor.” If 
M. Sardou had chosen he might have become more famous as a 
historical biographer—as distinct from the historian proper—than he 
is as a playwright. It is not surprising, therefore, that the figure of 
the Duchesse de Dantzic tempted him ; it is only surprising that the 
figure of her English counterpart, the first Duchess of Albemarle, 
should not have tempted an English playwright. They both sprang 
from the same class—the people—and the wife of Monk at the Court 
‘of Charles II. must have been to the full as amusing as the wife of 
Lefebvre at the Tuileries. The out-spoken, free-and-easy maréchale 
used to set Josephine and her dames d'honneur in a perpetual roar, 
unless she annoyed the latter by calling them names which I cannot 
even translate here. 

The Empress herself and the Emperor humoured her in many 
ways, for they looked upon her in the light of an unpaid Court jester, 
reminding people of things which they, Napoleon and Josephine, often 
were reluctant to rake up. Talleyrand used to give her as “ wide a 
berth” as possible, especially since she had reminded him before 
a room full of people that, like herself, he had been a “ Jack-of-all- 
trades.” On another occasion she made her appearance at a break- . 
fast, to which she had been invited by Josephine, looking full of 
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trouble. The Empress, who, as I have said already, had a sincere 
regard for her, asked the reason of her “ worried look.” ‘Oh, 
madame,” replied the maréchale, “ it’s a long story, which I don’t mind 
telling to your majesty, but you must first of allsend those . . . . 
(meaning the ladies in waiting) away who stand there grinning and 
jeering at me.” 

And the story, as related subsequently by Josephine to Mme. 
Ducrest, was as follows: “‘I hada fright just now,” said Madame 
Lefebvre. ‘‘I fancied I had lost my big diamond. I left it in my 
room while I went out for a moment: when I came back it was gone. 
Of course, I asked who had been in my room: they tell me that no 
one has been in there but the frotteur (the man who, up to the present 
day, is employed in French houses to polish the floors). He was just 
finishing the drawing-room. I have him in there and then. ‘It’s you 
who took my diamond, you scoundrel,’ I say; ‘ but I mean to have it 
back again, for I care for it more than for anything else ; it’s the first 
diamond Lefebvre gave me. So hand it over, and I’ll let you off.’ The 
brute swears he hasn’t got it; he’s a nigger, and these blackamoors 
may tell you as many lies as they please, for there’s no saying whether 
they are blushing or not. Still, I wasn’t going to let him do me in 
that way, so the harder he swears that he hasn’t got the diamond the 
louder I shout that I mean to have it back, and at last I tell him to 
turn out his pockets. With a snigger that set my blood a-boiling and 
my fingers a-itching, he turns his pockets inside out, then shows me 
hishands. ‘ Nothing anywhere, madame,’ he chuckles. ‘ Isn’t there?’ 
I shriek. ‘Very well, then, you just strip, and I’ll soon see whether 
there isn’t anything anywhere.’ He couldn’t hear of such a thing, but 
I wasn’t going to let him have the best of me. ‘ You just strip, as 
God or the devil made you,’ I shouted; ‘if you don’t, I’ll have you 
thrashed to death by the servants.’ Down came his clothes, and I got 
my diamond. Here it is. Your prim ladies of honour would have 
lost the diamond. They are afraid of looking at a man in his natural 
state ; I’m not.” 

She spoke the truth; she was not afraid of looking at a man in his 
natural state, “‘ whether for good or for evil,’’ to use her own words. 
She was kindness itself, and especially to her own dependents, whom 
she insisted upon tending herself when they were ill. She had been a 
sick nurse, and was fond of alluding to her previous occupation, 
especially to Madame de la Rochefoucault, the dame du palais, whose 
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husband’s life she had saved. The maréchale’s coachman having been 
taken ill suddenly one day, and the doctor having ordered a remedy, 
the application of which necessitated the use of an appliance rarely 
seen in France nowadays, except on the stage of the Comédie- 
Frangaise when they play ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,” the maréchale 
caught up the instrument with a will, and, in spite of the patient's 
objections, performed the operation. ‘‘ What’s the use of this?” she 
asked, pointing to a bookcase in her new domicile. The upholsterer 
told her. ‘“* Thenit’s of no use here,” wasthe answer. ‘‘ My husband 
is no lisewr and I’m no lisarde (she meant liseuse), so you can take 
it away. Stay!” she said in another moment, “‘ leave it where it is; 
it’ll do to put fruit in.” 

One might fill a volume with anecdotes about the Duchesse de 
Dantzic’s good-natured but decidedly unconventional behaviour ; 
nevertheless, she was not the real Madame Sans-Géne of history; 
that title belongs by right and prescription to a woman not less 
admirable in her kindness to everyone around her than was the 
maréchale, but cast in a more heroic mould. To find the counter- 
parts of Thérése Sutter, née Figueur, alias Madame Sans-Géne, we 
would have to search the golden records of woman’s bravery on the 
battlefield. Madame Lefebvre ranks with the oddities of her sex, 
Thérése Figueur stands in the front rank of the world’s heroines, with 
the Grace Darlings, the Kenau Hasselaars, the Louise Labés, the 
Pustawoitows, the Hannah Snells, the women of Fritzlar in their most 
serious mood, the women of Weinsberg and of Wirend in Sweden. 
General Marbot, in his “‘ Mémoires,” gives us a glimpse of Thérése, 
though not an absolutely correct one. Speaking of the wife of 
Marshal Augereau, he writes: “This excellent woman, who was 
always ailing, led a very secluded life, and rarely appeared at table or 
in her drawing-room ; but when she did appear, she made it a point 
to encourage rather than to check our mirth and gaiety. She had two 
most extraordinary lady companions. The one was always dressed 
in man’s clothes, and was known by the name of ‘Sans-Géne.’ She 
was the daughter of one of the chiefs, who, in 1793, defended Lyons 
against the soldiers of the Convention. She managed to make her 
escape in company with her father. They disguised themselves as 
soldiers and took refuge in the 9th regiment of draguons, where they 
adopted another name, under which they served throughout the 
campaign. Mdlle. Sans-Géne, who, added to her manly gait, carriage 
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and appearance, had also the courage of a man, was wounded several 
times, notably at Castiglione, where her regiment formed part of the 
division under Augereau. General Bonaparte, who had been a frequent 
eye-witness of that fearless woman’s bravery, induced her to accept a 
position near his wife after he became First Consul, but the atmosphere 
of the Court did not suit Mdlle. Sans-Géne. She parted company 
with Madame Bonaparte, who, by common consent, handed her over 
to Madame Augereau, whose secretary and reader she became.” 

For Thérése Figueur was by no means an uneducated woman. In 
1842 she wrote her own memoirs, to which I am indebted for some 
facts in this paper. Apart from the evidence of General Marbot, as 
quoted above, the main facts are vouched for by three or four other 
generals and as many marshals. 


From these memoirs it would appear that Marbot made a slight — 


mistake in saying that Thérése’s father was a leader of the Lyons 
insurrection of 1793; Pierre Figueur had at that period been dead for 
nearly ten years, and Thérése’s mother had been dead for more than 
eighteen years, shé having died, in fact, while giving her birth. Pierre 
Figueur married a second time, and the child, by her own confession, 
‘was not happy with her step-mother ; so, at her father’s death, one of 
her uncles—on the mother’s side probably—took her away, and later 
on apprenticed her to a draper or cloth merchant at Avignon. 

They were living there together in 1793 when that city rose against 
the Convention, in consequence of the latter’s proscription of the 
Girondins. It was then that her uncle, fighting on the side of the 
Federalists of Avignon, who contemplated a union with those of 
Lyons, suggested her adopting the dress of a gunner, in order that she 
might accompany him with greater safety everywhere, and especially 
through the campaign on which he thought he was entering. That 
campaign was nipped in the bud, however, by the defeat of the Avignon 
Federalists in their first engagement, during which Thérése and her 
uncle were taken prisoners. General Carteaux treated the uncle 
and niece very kindly, complimented them on their courage, and 
recommended them to enlist in the regulararmy. Carteaux appears 
to have been perfectly cognisant of the sex of the younger of the two 
prisoners, and the girl herself expressed no surprise at the strangeness 
of the proposition. Weare, in fact, on the eve of an entirely new era 
in the matter of military recruitment, for by the time Waterloo has 
been fought there are something like a dozen female soldiers in the 
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Napoleonic armies, and one of these warriors—the one who pays for 
her heroism with her life, Mme. Poncet, alias “‘ Breton-Double ’’—has 
risen to the rank of sergeant-quartermaster. 

From that moment Thérése Figueur is a trooper before all things, 
for she and her uncle chose a cavalry regiment, she being as much 
at home in the saddle as he, owing to her early training with her 
father, who was a wholesale corn dealer, and who had always a dozen 
horses in his stable. ‘‘ Then came the question of choosing a nom de 
guerre,” she writes, ‘and after a short discussion we settled on that of 
Sans-Géne, which had been proposed by Sub-Lieutenant Chastel.” 
‘I can assure you,” he said, ‘‘ that when we took her prisoner she did 
not stand upon ceremony with us (elle me se génait pas). She 
kept shrieking that we were a pack of cowards.” 

And thus, on the gth July, 1793, Thérése Figueur is changed into 
trooper Sans-Géne of the mounted rifles of the Allobrogian Legion.* 
Shortly after, the inhabitants of Marseille treat her to an ovation, and 
in a little while she becomes a favourite with the wHole of the corps, 
notably with General Dugommier, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
frequently tells her off for duty at headquarters. One day, before 
Toulon, she is sent with an order to a neighbouring post. On her 
way back, she is tempted to stop for a moment at one of the canteens 
improvised by Sergeant Junot, to partake of a slice of mutton. No 
sooner has she entered headquarters than she happens to run against 
the officer who had given her the order to transmit. ‘“ It ought to 
have taken you three-quarters of an hour to go there and back again,” 
he said quietly, looking at his watch. ‘ You have been an hour and 
ten minutes. <A la garde ducamp.” The garde du camp is the guard- 
room when the troops are under canvas. Sans-Géne might have 
pleaded that she only stopped on her way home, and after she had 
delivered the order; that the troops were resting, and that there was 
no fighting going on. She did not say a word, and simply turned on 
her heel to obey orders. Four hours later she was set free by the son 
of General Dugommier, who had interceded with his fellow officer 
for her. The latter had consented to overlook the matter. Sans- 
Géne herself, however, was not so easily appeased. In those early 
days of Republican equality, a private was often invited to dine with 
his officers, and Sans-Géne seems to have been invited more often 


*Allobroges, one of the ancient Gallic races dwelling on the territory between the 
Rhone and the Isére. 
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than any other private. At the next gathering, the officers of the 
regiment who had heard what had occurred, tried to incense Sans- 
Géne against the too rigid disciplinarian, and to a certain extent 
succeeded. Sans-Géne told him plainly that he had been too 
severe with her for a mere trifle, chaffed him about his ugliness, and 
called him a blackamoor. The officer pretended to be very contrite, 
and took the chaff good-naturedly. The officer’s name was Bona- 
parte. 

Seven years elapse during which Sans-Géne’s career is full of 
adventures. At Castres, where she is quartered with the 15th dragoons, 
into which she had exchanged after having been wounded before 
Toulon, she is accused of having ‘‘ seriously compromised,” to put 
it mildly, according to the girl’s father, a young girl belonging to a 
good family. Sans-Géne has paid his daughter too much attention. 
The result of such a complaint to the colonel of the regiment, who, 
like all Sans-Géne’s comrades, is aware of her sex, may be imagined. 
Here is the companion picture. An adjutant-general, who has seen 
her at work on the battlefield, concludes—probably erroneously—that 
she will make an admirable wife, and offers her his hand and heart. 
Sans-Géne, who cherishes a deep-seated affection for a companion of 
her youth, Clément Sutter, who will eventually become her husband, 
declines the adjutant’s offer, but finally, at the instance of her fellow- 
soldiers, accepts it. The bride and bridegroom, both in uniform, 
repair to the Mairie to have the nuptial knot tied. “Before I proceed,” 
remarks the maire, who sees the opportunity for making a cheap joke, 
“I wish to know which of the two parties is the bride.”” As a matter 
of course, the joke provokes a titter from those around ; Sans-Géne is 
disgusted and stalks out of the room, “a private still,” as the Irish 
ditty has it. | 

In Spain she saves the life of General Nouguez on the battlefield, 
and rescues from drowning two of her fellow-soldiers. During the 
campaign she has two horses killed under her. In Italy, whither she is 
sent at the conclusion of the war with Spain, she continues to look 
after the lives of others rather than protect her own. On one 
occasion, having tarried too long at the hospital of Busca to look 
after a carabineer whom she had taken thither, she fell into the 
hands of a squad of Austrian hussars. They took her horse. Neverthe- 
less, after a few hours, she managed to make her escape into the house 
of the Comte Belin, a French emigré, but an emigré who happened to 
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be in sympathy with the then prevalent French idea of resentment 
against foreign interference in French affairs. This was not always 
the case, as will be seen directly, and Sans-Géne herself had not a very 
exalted opinion of her countrymen who were fighting in the ranks of 
France’s enemies, although she had tried to save the lives of some of these 
in Spain, simply because they were her countrymen. In one instance 
she was rewarded for her generosity by an attempt on her own life. 
However, we may take it that when flying from the Austrian soldiers - 
she was not aware whose house she was entering, and the Comte 
Belin and his wife proved very kind to her. They hid away her uni- 
form, and provided her with a dress more suitable to her sex. That 
same evening, at dinner, she finds herself seated opposite some of the 
soldiers of the Legion de Bussy, emigrés to a man, who, elated at 
their success of that and the previous days, boastfully assert that they 
mean to make short work of the Republican scum, and intend to 
bring France to her right senses. Sans-Géne sits quiet for a little 
while, but at last, unable to contain herself, she bursts out: ‘“‘ You 
are taking a very high tone, because you have the whole of Europe at 
your back. You talk of scum. I am of opinion that the scum are 
those who fight against their own country. But the Republic happens 
not to care a d—— for you or for Europe; and I who am speaking to 
you, though but a woman, if one of you will lend me a sabre, I will 
undertake to bring the least cowardly among you to reason in a very 
short while.” 

Of course the emigrés look at one another, and their hostess begins 
to explain affairs, but Sans-Géne barely leaves her time. ‘“ Yes, 
gentlemen,” she says, “‘ I am French, a citoyenne, and what is better 
still, a dragoon of the Republic. Personally, I have not a moment’s 
hesitation in telling you ail this, but if you are the honourable men I 
take you to be, you will consider the position of those who have given 
me shelter. They took no thought for anything but for the woman 
who claimed their aid. They had no idea that I was a real soldier, 
and I would never forgive myself if the fact of my taking shelter with 
them should cause them any trouble.” 

The emigrés, somewhat tardily, perhaps, remembered that they also 
were Frenchmen. They gave their word not to betray the secret and 
complimented their host and hostess on having saved such a prisoner 
from the Austrians. Then they asked Sans-Géne to tell them the 
story of her life, and drank to her health. Towards the end of the 
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evening they were the best of friends, and the second morning after 
that Sans-Géne, still dressed in woman’s clothes, marched past the 
hussars who had taken her prisoner, and once more joined her 
regiment with which, during the next three days, she was in the thick 
of the battle, until she was taken prisoner for the second time, after having 
had two horses killed under her. Unfortunately, she is not onlya prisoner, 
but severely wounded besides, and the fact of her being a woman 
inspires her adversaries, not with admiration, but with superstitious awe. 
They have made up their minds that a woman who fights as Sans-Géne 
fights is no woman at all, but a witch, and as such they are going to 
burn her, when, in the nick of time, the Prince de Ligne appears on 
the scene and rescues her. For more than a week she lay in a critical 
condition, then she began to mend, and in another fortnight was well 
enough to be handed over to the French military authorities. Never- 
theless, her state of health was such as to compel her to ask for her 
discharge, which, together with a pension of two hundred francs, was 
granted to her on the rgth January, 1800. She retired for a while to 
Montélimar, then to Chalons-sur-Saéne, where she gradually recovered 
her strength, and with it the craving to be up and doing. A journey 
to Paris and a fresh engagement into the 9th dragoons was the result, 
and the news of this re-engagement having spread, she became a 
celebrity in military circles, nearly every general of note invited her 
to his table, and finally, Madame Bonaparte expressed her wish to see 
her at Saint-Cloud. After seven years she would find herself once — 
more face to face with Bonaparte, whom she had called “‘ a martinet,” 
‘an ugly brute” and “‘a blackamoor.”’ 

Sans-Géne was as modest as she was brave, and not for one 
moment did she imagine that, amidst the startling episodes of those 
seven years, Bonaparte would remember the scene. If she had any 
such apprehensions at all, Josephine’s welcome to her must have 
dispelled them at once, for it was kind and sympathetic to a degree. 
She was just beginning to breathe freely, when the future emperor 
made his appearance. He held out his hand most cordially to her. 
But I had better leave her to describe the interview. ‘‘‘ Well, Monsieur 
Sans-Géne,’ he said, for he called me Monsieur, ‘ do you still think 
me as ugly as I was at the siege of Toulon?’ I blushed to the roots 
of my hair. I would have liked to hide myself under the table; 
nevertheless, I managed to stammer out, ‘No, General.’ . . . But 
he paid no heed to my answer, and turned to Josephine: ‘Do you 
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know that she once called me a blackamoor?’ He laughed, and then | 
he began to chaff me, and after that to praise me.” | 

I have no space to quote the whole of Sans-Géne’s account, which 
was written many, many years after the event, when Napoleon and 
Josephine, and the majority under whom and against whom she had 
fought, were laid in their graves; but if proof were wanting of the 
personal fascination exercised by that genius over everyone with whom 
he came in contact, it would be in those few pages of Sans-Géne’s 
memoirs. 

Bonaparte decided that Sans-Géne should remain at Saint-Cloud, but 
as I have already remarked, the atmosphere of a Court did not agree 
with her, and she begged leave to return to her regiment. When once 
more in Paris she went to see General (afterwards Marshal) Lannes, 
who talked to her of her wounds, and especially of the horses she had 
killed under her. ‘‘ What vexed me most,” remarked Sans-Géne, 
“‘ was that three out of the four that were killed were my own property, 
and if I did not pay for the fourth out of my own pocket, no more did the 
regiment.” It had been a present of Comte Belin. As a matter of 
course, Lannes advised her to apply for payment. ‘‘I have done so. 
already,” was the answer, “‘ but these writing fellows are so slow that I 
have given the thing up as hopeless.” ‘‘ That’s where you made the 
mistake. But I'll see that you get your money. There’s a grand 
review on to-morrow at the Tuileries; be here early ; I’ll take you with 
me and have the thing settled in a few minutes,” Next morning 
Lannes and Sans-Géne repair to the Tuileries together. Sans-Géne, 
happens to lose sight of the general just as they are crossing the 
threshold of the First Consul’s private apartments, and the usher bars 
her further progress. Not for long though ; Sans-Géne simply yells at 
him, and begins calling him names, and seeing that words produce not 
the least effect upon the man, has recourse to blows. Meanwhile, 
Lannes, who has missed his companion, and heard the noise, is about 
to retrace his steps when Bonaparte, who has heard the commotion 
also, appears in the doorway of an inner room. 

“ Would you like to have a look at Sans-Géne at her best?” says 
Lannes to Bonaparte. ‘“ She is turning your house upside down and 
pommelling your attendants.’”’ Bonaparte went to the other end of 
the long gallery where he caught sight of Sans-Géne, to whom he 
nodded familiarly. ‘‘ What does she want?” he said to Lannes. 
“She wants to be paid for the horses that have been shot under her.” 
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“ All right, she shall be paid,” said Bonaparte. Sans-Géne, still too 
excited by her encounter with the usher to heed what she was 
saying or to whom she was saying it, blurted out; ‘ She’ll be paid, of 
course she’ll be paid, but when?” The First Consul did not give a 
direct answer, he simply smiled. ‘As hot-headed as ever, the 
Mademoiselle Sans-Géne of old,” he said. ‘‘ The same, General,” 
was the reply, “‘and at your service, for little Sans-Géne is good for 
another eight or ten campaigns, at least.” In less than a fortnight 
Sans-Géne had the money. 

After this Sans-Géne followed her regiment to Compiégne, thence, 
at the invitation of Augereau’s brother, she paid a visit to la Houssaye, 
General Augereau’s estate. It was there that Marbot saw her for the 
first time. She stayed ten months, during which time she became a 
great favourite with everyone, and the life and soul of the place. 
Augereau and his wife would have fain kept her there, but in reality, 
she was never happy when away from the regiment, and at the news 
of its: being under marching orders to Germany she donned her 
uniform once more. She was present at Ulm and at Austerlitz. She 
was in Vienna during the French occupation, and on that occasion 
Bernadotte, the future King of Sweden, offered to make her his 
mistress—a proposal of which, to do him justice, he repented almost 
immediately afterwards, to which he never alluded again, and for 
which he tried to atone by his constant kindness toher. There 
was ample room for such kindness, for she was wounded, not 
once, but a dozen times, and in 1807 compelled to take rest for nearly 
two years. In 1809 she joined the colours again and went to Spain, 
where shortly afterwards she was made a prisoner by the famous 
guerilla chief Mérino. When they discovered her identity. she was 
handed over to the English, who finally sent her over as a prisoner 
of war. She spent several years at Bolderwood, near Southampton. 
Her memoirs invariably speak with kindness and .respect of 
the English, though she cannot help animadverting on the cruel 
sufferings of herself and her fellow-prisoners during the voyage from 
Lisbon to Portsmouth, which lasted thirty-nine days. In 1814 she 
was sent back to France, and, at Napoleon’s return from Elba, was 
present at the last review he held on the Place du Carousel. Napo- 
leon recognised her at once, spoke to her for a moment, and ordered 
his aide-de-camp to give her a voucher for 1,500 francs. She never 
had the money, owing to the rapidity with which events followed one 
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another, nor did she enlist again, for after Waterloo all resistance was 
deemed useless. Here ends the military career of Sans-Géne. The 
second part of her life was a perfect contrast to the first, but by no 
means so happy, with the exception of ten years of it—the ten years 
of her married life. Save for her pension of 200 francs, she was 
absolutely penniless ; nevertheless, having made the acquaintance of 
Madame Garnerin, the aeronaut, the two managed to open a fable 
@ héte near the barracks of the Rue de Babylone. In a little while the 
affair became sufficiently prosperous for her to live upon, for Sans- 
Géne’s wants were few, and three years afterwards she married the 
friend of her childhood, Clément Sutter, at that moment a sergeant- 
quartermaster in the gendarmerie des chasses—read, mounted rural 
constabulary—with the additional mission of looking after poachers. 
Under ordinary circumstances Sutter could not have espoused Sans- 
Géne, for the military regulations of the period forbade a gendarme 
marrying unless the bride-elect could prove to have an annual income 
of 600 francs; nevertheless, General Despinois, the Military Governor 
of Paris, gave his consent to the union. ‘“‘ A gendarme who marries 
an erstwhile dragoon,” he laughed, “‘ that is too curious and amusing a 
marriage to be prevented.” The marriage took place on the 2nd July, 
1818. The bride was forty-four, but she seems to have been an 
exquisitely-shaped woman still, for her waistband was just big enough 
to go round the calf of her husband’s leg, which shows that Sutter 
himself was a fine specimen of humanity. The “ladies” of 
the Central Markets presented Sans-Géne with her bouquet of 
orange blossom. Was the present justified? From what I read in 
her memoirs on the subject, I have a notion that such a bouquet was 
often bestowed before and after with far less justification. Sans-Géne 
became a widow in 1828, and lived till 1861, when she died at the 
Asylum des Petits Ménages, of which she had been an inmate for 
forty years, during which time, notwithstanding her well-known 
poverty, she astonished everyone by her unremitting charity. 

I fancy I was not far wrong in saying that she was to the full as 
interesting as that honest and good woman to whom M. Sardou 
lent her name. 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
(From unpublished Memotrs.) 


Servano—The Queen’s Marriage—The Suitors—Attitude of France and 
England—The Compromise—England baffled—The King, Don 
Francois d’ Assise—His Character, his Manners, and his Favourites— 
The Duc de Banos. 


T was a day of trouble and alarm. Revolt was in the air, and 
nothing seemed too fearful to apprehend. The Queen was 
fifteen years old. There was a sudden alarm, and it was deemed 
prudent to get her out of the palace by a small door which opened 
on the gardens of the Campo del Moro. While the Queen was 
descending the staircase which led to the gardens, General Serrano 
was mounting it. He was handsome, young, brave, renowned. 
Profiting by the romance of the moment, he advanced towards the 
young girl and swore that, be the danger what it might, he would 
never leave her. Isabella was charmed, and allowed him to 
accompany her. And while the town below was seething and swaying 
like a stormy sea, in the peaceful, shady groves of the Campo del 
Moro the brilliant general had the distinguished honour of bringing 
the first flutter of love to the heart of his sovereign. 

At this epoch, and indeed long before, the Queen’s marriage was 
the object of the keenest and most untiring negotiation on the part of 
the several Governments of Europe. Isabella knew it, and awaited 
the decision of statecraft with a noble indifference. ° 

_ “If my marriage takes place soon,”’ she said one day, with perfect 
nonchalance, ‘‘ Trapani will be my husband. If it is delayed a little, it 
will be Coburg; if longer, Montemolin.” And, in her twelve years’ 
experience of sovereignty, she was so convinced of the futility of any 
kind of personal preference in the matter, that even before she was 
married, even before she had had a chance of being disappointed in 
the husband she had not yet seen, she had no hesitation in allowing 
herself a favourite. / 
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Isabella’s marriage was one of the gravest concerns of Louis 
Philippe. Queen Christine had definitely and in terms offered him the 
hands of her daughters for his two younger sons, Aumale and Mont- 
pensier, not concealing from him that her dearest wish was to see a 
double alliance concluded between the two countries, and that she 
would do all in her power to achieve that end. During her residence 
in Paris, the ex-Regent had conceived.a strong friendship for the 
House of Orleans, and she had become so far French, that, on her 
return, she was looked upon in Spain as a foreigner. From 1842 
onwards she had continually discussed this matter which was so near 
her heart with her uncle, and_had not failed to emphasise, apart from 
political considerations, the importance of the dowry which the two 
young girls would bring. In great perplexity, Louis Philippe hesitated, 
dragged this way by his interests, and the other by the horrible dread 
of being drawn into foreign complications. 

The advantage of the alliance to the Orleans family was strikingly 
apparent. Independently of pecuniary considerations, to which 
they had never been indifferent, they stood on almost exactly the 
same footing as Isabella in representing liberal and constitutional 
-Monarchy as opposed to an autocratic so-called Legitimist party. It 
could not but be of advantage to them, from a dynastic point of view, 
that one of their house should be called to take his place on the throne 
of Spain. But at this point the almost pusillanimous prudence of 
the King of the French asserted itself. He feared the effect which a 
revolution, such as might occur any day in Spain, would have on 
France; and, while perfectly conscious that he would be overthrown 
first, Louis Philippe kept anxiously asking himself whether Isabella’s 
throne was sufficiently stable for him to settle one of his sons upon it. 

It was much less evident what interest France could have in this 
combination,.the most probable result of which, had it come off, would 
have been to embroil her with England. These fears at last obtained 
the mastery of Louis Philippe’s mind, and he resolved to take a con- 
ciliatory attitude: he would yield to the susceptibilities of England, 
which was absolutely opposed to a French prince ascending the throne 
of Spain; and, as a set-off, France would refuse to permit the 
throne to be occupied by a foreign prince of the House of Bourbon. 

A French diplomatist, M. Pageot, was sent to make a tour of the 
different capitals, for the purpose of sounding the Governments inte- 
rested as to their wishes. In London, he was assured that there was 
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no wish to exclude the Bourbon suitors, but that the Queen must be 
left free. At Vienna, Prince Metternich did not conceal his preference 
for the Comte de Montémolin. Berlin declared its wishes to be identical 
with those of Vienna. The candidature of Montemolin seemingly 
implied the reconciliation of the two parties in Spain; but this was in 
appearance only, for, supposing that Isabella married the son of Don 
Carlos, a vital question presented itself at the outset-—which of the two 
would be the sovereign? The difficulty was merely thrown back a 
stage. On the other hand, since Austria had never recognised Isabella, 
she could only have, if one may so term it, a consultative voice in the 
question of her marriage. 

Although England posed as having no desire to do more than 
prevent a French prince ascending the throne, she had a candidate 
behind the scenes, namely, Prince Albert’s cousin, Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. But in the earlier negotiations, before France made con- 
cessions, his claims were not urged, at any rate openly. In 1843 an 
interview took place at the Chateau d’Eu, between Queen Victoria and 
Louis Philippe. At this interview, at which the head of the Foreign 
Office, Lord Aberdeen, was present, it was declared on the one hand 
that the French Government would not allow a marriage between 
Isabella and a son of Louis Philippe, and on the other, that the 
English Government conceded the principle of her marriage to a 
Bourbon. 

Among the available Bourbons, Louis Philippe indicated to 
Christine as his candidate the latter’s brother, the Comte de Trapani. 
This young man, who was then sixteen years old, was the youngest of 
the extremely numerous family of the late King of Naples, Francois I. 
He had been brought up by the Jesuits of Rome, and had thus, in an 
exceptional degree, a double title to the hatred of the Spaniards. 

There were, of course, also the Infanta Charlotte’s two sons, 
the Duke of Cadiz and the Duke of Seville; and their mother was 
working like a demon at Madrid to get their claims recognistd. But 
at this juncture such a hatred existed between Queen Christine and 
the Infanta Charlotte—affectionate as they once had been—that any 
such combination seemed utterly impossible. 

Besides, Christine had not thrown up the sponge. She wanted 
Louis Philippe’s two sons for her sons-in-law, and did not care a straw 
what offence she gave to England. So she opposed to her uncle’s 
political exigencies a resistance the more obstinate since she felt 
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convinced that at bottom he asked nothing better than to carry 
her desires into effect. However, Trapani seemed about to carry the 
day. Ferdinand II. was approached with a view to inducing him to 
modify the education of the young prince; his brother Trapani was 
withdrawn from the hands of the Jesuits. The Neapolitan ambassador 
at Madrid received the necessary authorisation to demand the hand of 
the Queen whenever opportunity arose. 

In 1844 the Duc d’Aumale’s marriage with a princess of Parma 
came to dash one of Marie Christine’s hopes to the ground, but she 
obtained at the same time from Louis Philippe the promise of the 
Duc de Montpensier, and she loved to think that it was for Isabella. 
In the meantime, an event took place which changed the course of 
affairs, and rendered two new candidates possible. The Infanta 
Charlotte died, and her disappearance came in the nick of time to allow 
her two sons, Don Francois d’Assise, Duke of Cadiz, and Don Henri, 
Duke of Seville, to enter the lists in earnest. 

At this time Christine was possessed of an idea, strange enough, 
but thoroughly feminine and Italian, which she kept in reserve to 
suggest to Louis Philippe in the event of the marriage of Isabella to 
Montpensier being decidedly negatived, and the latter being reduced 
to put up with the younger sister, Infanta Marie Louise. 

Of the two sons of the Infanta Charlotte and the Infante Don 
Francois de Paule, Henri, the younger, was a young ‘man full of fire, — 
life, and spirit, whose gravest defect was that he was a little hot- 
headed, and easily led into extravagances. At this time he was serving 
as a naval officer on the war vessel *‘ Manzanares.” His cousin 
Isabella, when she had visited his ship in the port of Barcelona, had 
flattered him with such a charming reception that his hopes were 
raised to the highest pitch. Relying on the friendship with which he 
had inspired the Queen from their childhood onwards, and which was 
still emphasised in a way there was no gainsaying, he thought that he 
had only to show himself sufficiently ardent in his suit to ensure success. 
He protested publicly against the scheme for a marriage with the 
Comte de Trapani. Then, to make himself popular, he adopted 
Liberal ideas, and posed as the chief of the Progressist party. 

Christine, whose interference in public affairs and influence on the 
Spanish Government were never greater than at this period, profited 
by the dangerous position in which the Duke of Seville had placed 
himself to rid herself of him. She excited the mistrust of the timorous 
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Cabinet against him. The ill-will of the woman who then held the 
fate of Ministries in her hands, combined with the imprudence of the 
young prince himself, rendered his claim hopeless immediately. There 
was no more thought of the Duke of Seville, the only man, perhaps, 
_ who might have been a husband such as Isabella needed. 

His elder brother, Don Francois d’Assise, was far from possessing 
his qualities or his merits, and he by no means evoked the same 
sympathy. He was content to possess a certain fine ladyish demeanour, 
which ‘savoured more of his effeminacy and of his Jesuitical educa- 
tion than of real distinction. But his great recommendation in 
Christine’s eyes was that he resembled, in one respect, King Charles II., 
who, in default of offspring of his own, had been obliged to bequeath 
Spain to a grandson of Louis XIV. 

On him Isabella’s mother cast her eyes with a view to his be- 
coming her daughter’s husband, should Louis Philippe continue to 
consider himself bound to England, either through fear or good faith. 
But, meantime, she had to rid herself of Trapani, as she had rid 
herself of Seville, and to try for the last time to put the screw on 
Louis Philippe. 

The Neapolitan candidature continued to arouse general discontent 
in Europe. Trapani’s chances were diminishing, and, indeed, were 
scarcely supported, except by General Narvaez; but his interest was 
powerful. Christine, therefore, did not hesitate to bring about a 
Government crisis. She found a pretext in the restraint—mild enough, 
in all conscience—which the general imposed on the Queen. Narvaez 
tendered his resignation. But, nevertheless, she continued to excite 
the jealousy of Serrano against him, so that the latter made a most 
violent attack in the Cortes against the fallen minister. Miraflores 
formed a Cabinet, and then Narvaez returned momentarily to power, 
only to be swamped again by the flood of intrigue. But by this time 
the pretensions of Trapani were a thing of the past. 

By way of bringing pressure to bear on Louis Philippe, Christine 
pretended for a time tosupport the Prince of Coburg. Louis Philippe 
was alarmed, and was only reassured by obtaining from Lord Aberdeen 
a fresh undertaking that England would not support the Coburg’s 
claims. He, in return, undertook afresh not to yield to Christine’s 
solicitations. 

The latter then proposed to her uncle the combination which she 
had conceived. Isabella was to marry her cousin Francois d’Assise, 
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and the Duc de Montpensier was to marry the Infanta Marie Louise. 
Thus, come what might, the throne of Spain would revert to the 
Orleans: family, either in the person of the Duc de Montpensier 
himself, or in that of one of his sons. It was, in short, absolutely 
certain that no issue would be born of the marriage of the Queen 
with her cousin. In any case, if the two sons of Louis Philippe 
could not marry the two sisters, this combination appeared prefer- 
able to any other. The Spanish doctors, whose blunders are legion, 
had declared that the Queen would never have children, and to 
marry her to Francois d’Assise seemed a perfect security, a very 
surfeit of precaution. Louis Philippe grasped the idea to perfection. 
In 1844 a second interview had taken place between him and 
Queen Victoria at Windsor. The King had announced his intention of 
asking the hand of the Infanta Marie Louise for his son, Montpensier. 
England had consented, but, distrusting his intentions, had stipulated 
that the marriage should not take place till after that of Isabella, and 
the birth of an heir, male or female, to the throne. The guileless 
Louis Philippe gave the required pledge. He saw now—slightly late 
in the day—how disastrously this promise, to which he had attached no 
importance, and which he had regarded as mere embroidery to the 
guarantee demanded by England, would affect his policy and his 
interests. He set himself to evade the promise, and to have the two 
marriages celebrated at the same time. 

This seemed difficult. On three separate occasions Louis Philippe 
had professed himself in accord with England, and he could hardly 
contemplate going back from his pledged word. Luckily for him, in 
June, 1844, Peel’s cabinet fell, the Whigs replaced the Tories, and Lord 
Palmerston took the place of Lord Aberdeen. This gave Louis 
Philippe the chance of breaking his engagements with some show of 
right on his side. Inshort, either because he thought he could impose 
his will on France by a more spirited policy, or because he had not 
Lord Aberdeen's perception of the delicate questions underlying the 
affair, Lord Palmerston set himself openly to support the candida- 
ture of the Prince of Coburg. Louis Philippe and Christine, now 
completely in accord, decided to proceed without delay to the double 

Francois d’Assise was at Pampeluna. He was brought to Madrid, 
and given permission to pay his court. On the 2goth of August 
the Madrid Gazette published a royal decree summoning the Cortes 
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for the 14th of September, for the purpose of receiving a communica- 
tion concerning the marriages of the Queen and the Infanta. 

Two of the rejected candidates took the opportunity of protesting. 
In a letter dated from Gard, the Duke of Seville refused to recognise 
the marriage of the Duc de Montpensier and the rights which this 
union would give him to the throne of Spain. The Comte de 
Montemolin left Burgos and issued a manifesto, in which he posed as 
claimant of the Crown, in virtue of the abdication which his father 
had just made in his favour. 

As for England, her displeasure was extreme. Lord Palmerston 
declared that France had been openly false to all her promises, and 
that the marriage of the Infanta would be regarded by England 
as an act of hostility. Sir Edward Bulwer, the English ambassador 
at Madrid, received instructions to emphasise this displeasure in every 
possible way. Louis Philippe replied, not unreasonably, that, so far 
as he was concerned, Lord Palmerston’s despatch supporting the 
Coburg’s candidature had released him from his engagements, and 
that England had been the first to break the agreement. 

The irritation of England produced an excellent effect on the 
Spaniards, and, by touching their self-respect, made them show them- 
selves delighted at the double marriage. They knew sufficiently little 
about their future king, Don Francois, to enable them to found the 
brightest hopes upon him; and they were overjoyed to find that the 
throne was not to be occupied by a foreigner. On the other hand, the 
French alliance flattered their self-esteem. They were disposed to 
regard it as the commencement of an era of peace and prosperity 
for Spain, founded on the community of interests and views of the 
two countries. They little thought that they were introducing into 
Spain, in the person of the Duc de Montpensier, a new candidate for 
the throne—a candidate the more dangerous and perfidious because 
he came armed with secret promises and a kind of right conferred 
by the very intentions which had led to his marriage. 

The double ceremony was fixed for the roth of October. On the 
2nd the Duc de Montpensier, accompanied by his brother, the Duc 
d’Aumale, arrived in Spain. The French princes made a kind of 
triumphal progress. They were everywhere splendidly received and 
entertained, making ceremonial entries into the towns on their route. 
The whole nation banqueted, danced, and illuminated in their honour. 

The marriage was celebrated with all the ceremonial of old-world 
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etiquette at the Church of Atocha. The most curious item of the fétes 
given on the occasion was a great royal bull-fight. This took place in 
the Plaza Mayor, one of the largest spaces in Madrid—a great square 
with houses on all four sides, built on the same model. All the 
windows were requisitioned for the day by the Queen, who allotted 
them among the various departments of the State. On one side a vast 
amphitheatre had been constructed to accommodate the “‘ masses.” 
In the middle of the square were six mounted alguazils, and before the 
royal box the corps of halberdiers, with levelled pikes, opposed an 
impenetrable wall of steel to the bulls. Four mounted gentlemen of 
the bluest blood of Spain filled the office of caballeros en plaza. At the 
commencement of the fight they made their appearance on the square 
in magnificent coaches, accompanied by their introducers, the Dukes 
of Altamira, Abrantés, Medina, Celi, and Ossuna. Two of them 
received wounds so severe that they were forced to retire after the 
first encounter ; one only, Don Antonio Miguel Romero, was adroit 
and lucky enough to maintain complete success to the end. 

On the day of his marriage, Don Francois d’Assise received the 
honorary titles of King and Majesty. He was a young man of 
twenty-four years, very small, very fair and curly. His pretty face 
was coquettishly adorned with a slight fair moustache, delicate lips, 
and a pair of charming blue eyes. He was, so it was said, a typical 
*“‘ Miss,”’ and his smallness accentuated this impression. On the other 
hand, he looked very well on horseback, where his tiny figure was less 
remarkable, and his grace and elegance stood him in good stead. 

What a contrast to her whom politics, fate, and the irony of history 
had allotted to him for wife! He, dainty, refined, childish, a duodecimo 
man ; she, tall, strong, and vigorous; he, of inconceivable timidity, 
and shrinking from the rough ways of life to the point of fearing to 
take any kind of action, or bringing himself into notice in any way; 
she, on the contrary, brave, courageous, virile, all dash and “ go,” 
rash, reckless of danger, and ready to rush blindly into adventures ; 
Isabella, thoughtless in her generosity and prodigality; he, prudent 
and careful, calculating his expenses minutely, and quick to profit by 
the least circumstance from which he could derive benefit; the one 
of a tortuous mind, dealing in dissimulation, ruses and finesse; the 
other romantic, of exaggerated sentiment and imagination, always 
impelled towards great actions and fair thoughts. 

To look at them, it seemed as if nature, as well as constitution, had 
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inverted their positions in life. Isabella was the king. Had she not 
been at the same time every inch a woman, it is likely enough that 
they would have maintained a very creditable domestic life. But 
Isabella, in spite of a certain wantonness of temperament, had per- 
fectly healthy tastes. Her temperament was passionate, strong, and 
ravenous of love. 

“‘T should have preferred a castanero” (chestnut vendor), she used 
to say later on, “‘to a man so pretty and dapper.” 

Here is an incident which showed the character of Francois d’ Assise, 
and the effect he was likely to produce on his wife. 

It was at the commencement of the war with Morocco. All Spain 
went mad with enthusiasm at the idea of a campaign against the 
Moors ; it was emphatically popular. Forty thousand men had been 
collected at the camp of San Roque, ready for embarkation. Every 
man was mad to go; there was a general ferment. O’Donnell, the 
commander of the expedition, came, on the eve of his departure, to 
pay his respects, and bid farewell to the Queen. 

“* How I wish I were a man to go with you,” said she, full of war- 
like enthusiasm. 

And the king felt his heart turn within him. 

** So do I,” he cried in his shrill voice. 

But so charming are monarchical institutions that this did not 
prevent him from being decorated with the title of Captain-General 
of the Army. | 

King Francois d’Assise had really a charming soprano voice—from 
which it would not, perhaps, be fair to draw any unwarranted con- 
clusions. It is by no means rare among the Spanish aristocracy, where 
the women are generally endowed with a magnificent contralto, for the 
men to possess, as a set-off, a very delicate organ and high register. 
This peculiarity might even be regarded as a sign of breeding. And 
thereby hangs an amusing tale. 3 

A gentleman presented himself one day at the palace with a letter 
of introduction to the King. Being no more familiar with etiquette, 
of which he had a ghastly dread, than he was with the vestibules, 
staircases, rooms, and ante-rooms of the palace, which he was then 
entering for the first time, he began by addressing a porter, asking for 
the necessary instructions. This porter, as if by the finger of fate, was 
possessed of the famous “aristocratic voice’’; so in his best falsetto 
he replied: ‘All right, sir, this way, please.”’; The visitor repressed a 
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thrill of surprise, but hastened to follow his guide without allowing 
himself to reflect. He was ushered into the first salon, where he was 
received by the Duc de la Conquesta, the King’s Master of the 
Horse. 

The Duc de la Conquesta also had a remarkable counter-tenor. 
At the noble lord’s first words the other was in amazement for the 
second time, and began to ponder. But when he was delivered into 
the hands of the Great Chamberlain, the Duc de Sexto, and heard 
him too speaking in the most lofty key, he thought that he had com- 
. pletely solved the mystery. 

When at last he arrived in the presence of the King he felt no 
astonishment at the shrill voice of his Majesty—he knew all about it. 
The King entered into conversation with him, and our friend, thinking 
that he must disguise his voice, with a mighty effort began to pitch 
his speech on a head-note so horrible that a deaf dog would have 
howled. 

The King burst out laughing. 

“* Do you always talk like that ?’’ he asked mischievously. 

“No, sire,”’ replied the poor wretch; “ but I know that etiquette 
demands that I should speak in that way.” 

King Francois d’Assise had a very lively and delicate wit. He had 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, especially when the laugh was against 
others ; but his ideas were narrow and tortuous. He was absolutely 
lacking in character, and he had no strength of will beyond the 
obstinacy which is the heritage of the weak. 

With all this he was an artist, a man of taste, interested in music. 
painting and the drama, and given to literature—though rather as a 
dilettante than as a devotee. His information was exact, and he was 
always anxious to extend it. He was pleasant in society; a friend to 
his friends, who could, so far as he was concerned, rely on him while 
they enjoyed his confidence and affection. He was not the man to 
make false promises ; and when, on account of his lack of courage or of 
character, he found himself obliged, in spite of himself, to fail in his 
engagements under the pressure of those who ruled him, he was the 
first to regret it and suffer for it. On the other hand, he was 
rancorous to a degree. He did not pardon easily, nor reconcile himself 
frankly; but his enmity did not make itself directly felt. The war he. 
waged was as subtle, discreet, and perfidious as it was relentless. 

As for the terms on which he lived with his wife, it will be easily 
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understood that, given such contrary characters as those of the two, 
and the fact that there was not a tittle of love between them, their 
relations were not always marked by the most complete cordiality. A 
little contempt could hardly fail to find a place in the soul of Isabella— 
which, when all is said, was a noble one—for this little husband over 
whom she domineered with all the hauteur of a woman and a sovereign. 
And in the by no means imbecile mind of this cunning and prudent 
little man there must from time to time have crept an ironical 
smile at the expense of the woman who, against her will, had been 
obliged to make up her mind to marry him and to make him King, 
although, as he knew well enough, she did not love him, and scarcely 
tolerated him, while she was exposed to all the weight and brunt of a 
position of which he alone tasted the sweets. 

There was often open war between them, provoked, to tell the 
truth, by the fickle and headstrong character of the Queen, who was 
easily put out of temper. They were often on the very worst terms, 
and on the eve of a scandal. Then a reconciliation would take place. 
The Queen calmed down, and since it was very evidently to the 
interest of Francois d’Assise to keep on good terms with her, he wisely 
lent himself to peace. He then became for some time her best 
friend. 

In reality, since he was devoid of that false masculine pride 
which compels the majority of men to desire to possess at least the 
appearance of power in their family life and in their sphere of action, 
he did not suffer at all from the kind of inferior position in which 
he found himself in regard to his wife. He experienced no desire 
to play a great part, to exercise, or even appear to exercise, any 
influence. A model Prince Consort, he carried his lack of ambition to 
the point of not even advancing any claim to his wife’s heart. 

He had no desire to be master, which was so far well and good : 
unfortunately, it was less from modesty than from weakness, and he 
had his masters. Few men have been so ruled as he was, or have 
been to such an extent the prey of favourites and schemers. He 
was most basely exploited, and bound with moral chains as irksome as 
they were baneful. His mother-in-law, the Duc de Montpensier, the 
Duc de Bajfios, Sister Patrocinio, only to mention the more prominent, 
held him in gyves of iron. He was so afraid of them that he got the 
credit of being steeped in the blackest crimes. These folk, and many 
others of less importance, did with him as they would. 
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Having regard to proportion, and bearing in mind the fact that he 
was not a reigning sovereign, King Francois d’Assise may very well 
be compared with Henri III. de Valois. And likewise, to continue 
the comparison, Marie Christine was Catherine de Medicis writ small. 
As for Isabella, she was Henri IV. in petticoats! Among the King’s 
favourites, the most powerful and most interesting—the one who was 
the sum of all the others, and of whom the King stood most in awe— 
was the Duc de Bafios. This extraordinary individual, who came, no 
one knew whence, and was elevated to the highest pinnacle of favour, 
no one knew how, managed to obtain an incredible ascendancy over 
the King’s mind. Francois d’Assise trembled before him like a slave 
before his owner. The Duc de Bajfios could twist him round his little 
finger, and, had the King been more than a mere cipher, Spain would 
have known a second Godoy. 

The Duke was well-known in Paris. Every boulevardier of that 
period remembers well the fastidious Duc de Bafios—that sort of 
Monte Cristo whom Arséne Houssaye sketched in one of his novels 
as the Duc de Parisio. The favourite of King Francois d’Assise found 
life run smoothly. He was a great viveur, and a Lovelace out of date. 

The origin of the Duc de Bafios was lost in obscurity. He had 
arrived in Madrid under the name of Ménéses. His putative father 
was a barber in the neighbourhood of Moron, in Andalusia, who had 
brought him up. But rumour had it that he was in reality the son of 
the Emperor of Brazil by an Indian woman. But, as a matter of fact, 
no one knew anything about it. 

He had married a mysterious wife; a gentle creature, pale, sickly, 
and silent. This woman’s birth excited still more curiosity than thit 
of her husband. Some said that she was a natural daughter of 
Pius IX.; others affirmed that she had been picked out of a maison de 
tolérance. Anyhow, there was a mystery attaching to her existence ; 
she had the air of a martyr; she was so white that the legend went 
that she was the victim of strange orgies, and that her husband sucked 
her blood. Some colour was given to this legend, which was discussed 
by all the Court, and even by Queen Isabella herself, by the fact that 
the Duchesse de Bafios always wore her dresses cut very high, and that 
even at the biggest functions no one had ever seen her neck. 


(To be continued.) 
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I,—JULES CHERET. 


OLOUR.—Throughout my career my aim has been to render my 
designs at once striking and artistic, and therefore I always en- 
deavour to produce an effective but, at the same time, harmonious 
combination of brilliant colours. I eschew black and white, and flat 
colours generally, preferring to work with the fundamental colours, red, 
yellow, and blue, rather than with secondary or composite tints, such 
as purple or green. The colouring of an advertisement is, in my 
opinion, extremely important, almost if not quite as important as the 
design itself. The great drawback to employing brilliant colours is 
the extreme difficulty of harmonising them, of blending them so that 
the ensemble may not shock people’s zsthetic sense. Of course, in the 
case of illustrated posters which are intended exclusively for walls and 
advertisement boards, an artist may with impunity employ combina- 
tions and contrasts which would be totally inadmissible in a carefully 
executed oil or water-colour painting. For instance, such bold 
contrasts as scarlet on green, dark blue on yellow, or red on light 
blue, would be utterly out of place on a canvas intended for the 
salon, whilst they may be most effectively used by a skilful designer of 
illustrated advertisements without seeming incongruous. | 
Distance.—My posters are not intended for close or detailed 
examination, but to be looked at from a distance of five or six 
metres. They should never be placed in a room. Designing 
illustrated advertisements is like fresco-painting, one must take 
into account the special atmospheric conditions under which 
one’s work will appear, and must employ the means best adapted to 
the end in view. I have always avoided the American style of adver- 
tising, for it appears to me to be hideous. My aim has been to 
produce, by simple means, pleasing and, at the same time, striking 
effects. I do not believe in illustrated advertisements of the oil 
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painting or wood-cut kind. As I have said, my favourite colours are 
various shades of yellow, red, and blue, though, as in the case of one 
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RUE BLANCHE 


of the ‘“‘ Saxoleine” 
posters, I occasion- 
ally introduce green 
and other colours by 
way of yariety. As 
far as possible, I 
avoid repetition, and 
am always on the 
look-out for a new 
idea. I endeavour 
to make my affiches 
stand out in as great 
contrast as possible, 
both from the wall 
or hoarding on which 


‘ they may be placed, 


and from the other 
posters by which they 
may be surrounded. 
I do not take the 
season of the year 
into account, for in 
France the con- 
ditions of light do 
not vary enormously ; 
besides, designs that 
have done duty in 


Paris in spring and early summer are often placed by their owners in 
watering-places and holiday resorts during the early autumn and winter. 

Size.—In France we have special dimensions for our posters, 
according to the positions in which they are intended to be placed. 
For instance, I am in the habit of employing three different sizes, 
viz., large, 248 x 88 centimetres; medium, 124 x 88; small, 62 x 88. 
I prefer the largest size for designing, since it permits me to introduce 
a life-size human figure. It seems to me that no designs are so beautiful 
and effective as those which contain a human figure, nor, from an 


artistic point of view, can there be any doubt as to whether such 
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figure should be male or female. As the height of a well-made 


woman is about 150 
centimetres, a poster 
248 centimetres’ in 
length affords ample 
space for drawing the 
figure full length if need 
be. These large posters 
are intended for hoard- 
ings and the walls of 
houses; the middle 
size are usually put 
where space does not admit of placing a 
large one, whilst the smallest are 
* destined for what is, perhaps, the most 
effective position of all—the illuminated 
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attention to his wares, and there- 
fore, from his point of view, the 
more prominent the advertisement 
the better. 

Lettering.—One of the most im- 
portant parts of an_ illustrated 
advertisement is the lettering. To 
a great extent it gives the clue to 
the design; it is in a sense the 
advertisement’s apologia pro vita sua. 
It should invariably be executed by 
the artist himself, and be so arranged 
as to explain the illustration at a 
glance, without spoiling its artistic 
effect. The text may make or mar 
a design. I have found dark blue 


It does, not, however, greatly 
where the posters are placed, 


provided the position be a conspicuous 
one. The advertiser's aim is to attract 
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or red characters on a light blue background very effective, but 
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colour is, of course, a matter of taste, about which one cannot 
dogmatise. | 

Reproduction.—For reproduction I employ the lithographic method, 
and invariably paint the design on to the stone with my own hands. 
This is by far the most delicate and difficult process of all, calling for 
far more care and skill than the execution of the original design. 
There is but one word to describe this part of the work—embétant. 
In order to render the process less complicated, I employ but few 
colours in my designs—only four or five at the outside. But, never- 
theless, it seems to me that lithography is the only really satisfactory 
method of reproducing designs such as those employed in mural 
advertising. 

If the design is to be apt and effective, it is necessary that the 
artist should give special consideration to the subject he is about to 
illustrate, and here is the opportunity for a man with a lively and 
fertile imagination. My chief concern is always the attitude, 
expression, and gesture of the central figure. As soon as I have found 
what appears to be an appropriate gesture, I put it on paper as 
rapidly as may be, neglecting all superfluous lines and irrelevant detail. 
I try to make my figure live. The whole design is arranged so as to 
emphasise, set off, and interpret the movement I wish to express. To 
paraphrase M. Laurent Tailhade’s famous expression: ‘Il faut que 
le geste soit beau.” Single figures are most effective. The designer of 
illustrated advertisements needs to be a psychologist, and, in addition 
to a well-trained artistic sense, should have a thorough knowledge of 
the logical and optical laws that govern his craft. His aim should be 
to find something that will arrest the attention and appeal to the 
imagination of the average passer-by as he glances at the advertise- 
ment from the street pavement, or from the top of an omnibus; and, 
to my mind, no means are so well adapted to this end as a simple and 
pleasing, but striking design executed in colours at once brilliant and 
harmonious. 


II.—DupLey Harpy. 


“JT “HERE is undoubtedly great scope for art in connection with 

| advertising, but it ceases to be such when out of harmony with 
its surroundings. When dealing with an advertisement, simplicity will 
be found the secret of success. For example, single figures are more 
effective than a group. Neither do I believe in any necessity for an 
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elaborate background. The French, who have devoted considerable 
attention to this form of art, always make simplicity their first aim. 


. 
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When designing a pictorial advertisement, the object to be kept in 
view should surely be to produce something novel and striking, which 


will attract the passer-by and compel his attention. But though I do 
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not consider it necessary that the design have any distinct relation to 
the newspaper, drama, or merchandise, the existence of which it is 
supposed to publish, I think it is well to introduce, if possible, some- 
thing into the design which, directly or indirectly, refers to the matter 
in hand. 

Next to red, the colour which is most effective for pictorial adver- 
tisement is yellow, as it lights up admirably, and shows well, even 
at night. I painted my first poster, ‘‘ The 
Yellow Girl,” in oils, the actual size of the 
advertisement, twelve feet by six. But at 
that time I knew very little about drawing 
for that kind of reproduction, and I should 
now go to work in a slightly different 
manner. I should first make a small sketch, 
say two feet by three, then draw the outline 
on separate paper of the size of the poster, 
and have that transferred to stone. Thus 
the original character would be entirely 
retained. But I am emphatically of opinion 
that the artist had always better himself 
draw his final original the same size as 
the reproduction. When now doing this 
kind of work, my actual drawing is practi- 
cally transferred directly on to the stone. 

As to the size of advertisements, I 
consider six feet by four, the size of 
the smaller “ Gaiety Girl,” very useful. This design was worked 
out by me in red, and, I think, shows up well. Of course, 
it is sometimes advisable—from a business point of view—to have 
the same design reproduced in two or three sizes, in order to 
accommodate it to the various positions to which it will find its way. 
An artist labours under the disadvantage of never knowing where 
his design is going to be hung; but if intended, as is generally 
the case, for a hoarding or place where it will necessarily be surrounded 
by every conceivable other kind of advertisement, it is perhaps desir- 
able to include in the design a more or less wide border, for this will 
throw it into greater prominence. From this point of view violent 
contrasts are to be recommended, also patches of bright colour, though 
‘care should be taken to keep clear and simple both forms and outlines. 
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When dealing with this subject, lettering must not be overlooked, 
for it plays a most important part, and, unfortunately, cannot be 
omitted from an advertisement. Artists should always insist on 
having the arrangement of the lettering left to them, for it may be 
possible for them to work it into the design, or in some cases 
accommodate the design to the lettering. This question of lettering 
is one of the many reasons why pictures do not, as a rule, adapt them- 
selves to the purposes of the advertiser. For one thing, they are not 
painted for this purpose, and are not, in their composition, either 
sufficiently effective or simple. The conditions under which pictures 
and anything in the shape of advertising designs are seen are 
absolutely different, and this fact has to be constantly borne in mind. 

As to making pictorial advertisement a special study, I do not 
think that this is necessary. One learns most by one’s own failures, 
and by keeping the eyes open to see which advertisements are the most 
effective and artistic. Any artist may develop a new idea, and utilise 
it when designing an advertisement, but the capacity for suiting his 
design to the open air, and to any position, can only come by observa- 
tion and by repeated trials. 

I certainly do not approve of the extent to which advertising is 
carried in these days, and like many others I would, if I could, protect 
our hill-sides, hedges, fields, fishing-boats, and sky from the enterprising 
_ advertiser. It is surely intolerable to be always coming across in rural 
districts some huge and perhaps hideous poster which, whatever 
be its merits, is utterly out of harmony with its surroundings. As for 
sky-signs, the mere idea of them is ghastly, and when commercial 
enterprise is pushed to such a pitch, it is, perhaps, about time that 
legislation should step in. 


III.—AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


DVERTISEMENT is an absolute necessity of modern life, and 
if it can be made beautiful as well as obvious, so much the 

better for the makers of soap and the public who are likely to wash. 
The popular idea of a picture is something told in oil or writ in 
water to be hung on a room’s wall or in a picture gallery to perplex an 
artless public. No one expects it to serve a useful purpose or take a 
part in everyday existence. Our modern painter has merely to give a 

picture a good name and hang it. 
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Now the poster first of all justifies its existence on the grounds of 
utility, and should it further aspire to beauty of line and colour, may 
not our hoardings claim 
kinship with the galleries, 
and the designers of affiches 
pose as proudly in the public 
eye as the masters of Holland 
Road or Bond Street 
Barbizon (and, recollect, no 
gate money, no catalogue) ? 

Still, there is a general 
feeling that the artist who 
puts his art into the poster 
is déclassé—on the streets— 
and consequently of light 
character. The critics can 
discover no brush work to 
prate of, the painter looks 
askance upon a thing that 
achieves publicity without a 
frame, and beauty without 
modelling, and the public 

it hard to take seriously 
a poor printed thing left to the mercy of sunshine, soot, and ower, 
like any old fresco over an Italian church door. 

What view the bill-sticker and sandwich man may take of the 
subject I have yet to learn. The first is, at least, no bad substitute for 
a hanging committee, and the clothes of the second are better 
company than somebody else's picture, and less obtrusive than a 
background of stamped magenta paper. \ 

Happy, then, those artists who thus escape the injustice of juries 
and the shuffling of dealers, and choose to keep that distance that 
lends enchantment to the private view, and avoid the world of worries 
that attends on those who elect to make an exhibition of themselves. 

London will soon be resplendent with advertisements, and against 
a leaden sky skysigns will trace their formal arabesque. Beauty has 
laid siege to the city, and telegraph wires shall no longer be the sole 
joy of our zsthetic perceptions. 

Now, as to the technicalities of the art, I have nothing to say. To 
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generalise upon any subject is to fall foul of the particular, and ’twere 


- futile to lay down 
any rules for the 
making of posters. 
One’s ears are 
weary of the voice of 
the art teacher who 
sits like the parrot 
on his perch learning 
the jargon of the 
studios, making but 
poor copy and calling 
it criticism. We 
have had enough of 
their omniscience, 
their parade of tech- 
nical knowledge, and 
their predilection for 
the wrong end of the 
stick. But if there 
be any who desire to 
know —not how 
posters are made— 
but how they should 
be, I doubt not that 
I could give them 
the addresses of one 
or two gentlemen 


who, having taken art under their wing, would give all necessary 


| 
| 
| 
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information. 


A DRAMATIC REALIST TO HIS CRITICS. 


THINK very few people know how troublesome dramatic critics 
| are. It is not that they are morally worse than other people ; 
but they know nothing. Or, rather, it is a good deal worse than that : 
they know everything wrong. Put a thing on the stage for them as 
it is in real life, and instead of receiving it with the blank wonder of 
plain ignorance, they reject it with scorn as an imposture, on the 
ground that the real thing is known to the whole world to be quite 
different. Offer them Mr. Crummles’s real pump and tubs, and they 
will denounce both as spurious on the ground that the tubs have no 
handles, and the pump no bung-hole. 

I am, among other things, a dramatist; but I am not an original 
one, and so have to take all my dramatic material either from real 
life at first hand, or from authentic documents. The more usual 
course is to take it out of other dramas, in which case, on tracing it 
back from one drama to another, you finally come to its origin in 
the inventive imagination of some original dramatist. Now a fact as 
invented by a dramatist differs widely from the fact of the same name 
as it exists or occurs objectively in real life. Not only stage pumps 
and tubs, but (much more) stage morality and stage human nature 
differ from the realities of these things. Consequently to a man who 
derives all his knowledge of life from witnessing plays, nothing 
appears more unreal than objective life. A dramatic critic is 
generally such a man; and the more exactly I reproduce objective 
life for him on the stage, the more certain he is to call my play an 
extravaganza. 

It may be asked here whether it is possible for one who every- 
day contemplates the real world for fourteen of his waking hours, and 
the stage for only two, to know more of the stage world than the 
real world. As well might it be argued that a farmer’s wife, churn- 
ing for only two hours a week, and contemplating nature almost 
constantly, must know more about geology, forestry, and botany than 
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about butter. A man knows what he works at, not what he idly 
stares at. A dramatic critic works at the stage, writes about the 
stage, thinks about the stage, and understands nothing of the real 
life he idly stares at until he has translated it into stage terms. For 
the rest, seeing men daily building houses, driving engines, marching 
to the band, making political speeches, and what not, he is stimulated 
by these spectacles to imagine what it is to be a builder, an engine 
driver, a soldier, or a statesman. Of course, he imagines a stage 
builder, engine-driver, soldier, and so on, not a real one. Simple as 
this is, few dramatic critics are intelligent enough to discover it for 
themselves. No class is more idiotically confident of the reality 
of its own unreal knowledge than the literary class in general and 
dramatic critics in particular. 

We have, then, two sorts of life to deal with: one subjective or 
stagey, the other objective or real. What are the comparative 
advantages of the two for the purposes of the dramatist ? Stage life 
is artificially simple and well understood by the masses ; but it is very 
stale ; its feeling is conventional; it is totally unsuggestive of thought 
because all its conclusions are foregone; and it is constantly in conflict 
with the real knowledge which the separate members of the audience 
derive from their own daily occupations. For instance, a naval or 
military melodrama only goes down with civilians. Real life, on the 
other hand, is so ill understood, even by its clearest observers, that no 
sort of consistency is discoverable in it; there is no “ natural justice” 
corresponding to that simple and pleasant concept, “‘ poetic justice” ; 
and, as a whole, it is unthinkable. But, on the other hand, it is 
credible, stimulating, suggestive, various, free from creeds and systems 
—in short, it is real. 

This rough contrast will suffice to show that the two sorts of life, 
each presenting dramatic potentialities to the author, will, when 
reproduced on the stage, affect different men differently. The stage 
world is for the people who cannot bear to look facts in the face, 
because they dare not be pessimists, and yet cannot-see real life other- 
wise than as the pessimist sees it. It might be supposed that those 
who conceive all the operations of our bodies as repulsive, and of our 
minds as sinful, would take refuge in the sects which abstain from play- 
going on principle. But this is by no means what happens. If such 
a man has an artistic or romantic turn, he takes refuge, not in the 
conventicle, but in the theatre, where, in the contemplation of the 
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idealised, or stage life, he finds some relief from his haunting 
conviction of omnipresent foulness and baseness. Confront him with 
anything like reality, and his chronic pain is aggravated instead of 
relieved : he raises a terrible outcry against the spectacle of cowardice, 
selfishness, faithlessness, sensuality—in short, everything that he went 
to the theatre to escape from. This is not the effect on those pessimists 
who dare face facts and profess their own faith. They are great 
admirers of the realist playwright, whom they embarrass greatly by 
their applause. Their cry is ‘‘ Quite right: strip off the whitewash 
from the sepulchre; expose human nature in all its tragi-comic 
baseness; tear the mask of respectability from the smug bourgeois, 
and show the liar, the thief, the coward, the libertine beneath.” 

Now to me, as a realist playwright, the applause of the conscious, 
hardy pessimist is more exasperating than the abuse of the unconscious, 
fearful one. I am not a pessimist at all. It does not concern me 
that, according to certain ethical systems, all human beings fall into 
classes labelled liar, coward, thief, and soon. I am myself, according 
to these systems, a liar, a coward, a thief, and a sensualist ; and it is 
my deliberate, cheerful, and entirely self-respecting intention to 
continue to the end of my life deceiving people, avoiding danger, 
making my bargains with publishers and managers on principles of 
supply and demand instead of abstract justice, and indulging all my 
appetites, whenever circumstances commend such actions to my judg- 
ment. If any creed or system deduces from this that I am a rascal 
incapable~on occasion of telling the truth, facing a risk, foregoing a 
commercial advantage, or resisting an intemperate impulse of any sort, 
then so much the worse for the creed or system, since I have done all 
these things, and will probably do them again. The saying “ All have 
sinned,” is, in the sense in which it was written, certainly true of all 
the people I have ever known. But the sinfulness of my friends is not 
unmixed with saintliness: some of their actions are sinful, others 
saintly. And here, again, if the ethical system to which the classifica- 
tions of saint and sinner belong, involves the conclusion that a line of 
cleavage drawn between my friends’ sinful actions and their saintly 
ones will coincide exactly with one drawn between their mistakes and 
their successes (I include the highest and widest sense of the two terms), 
then so much the worse for the system; for the facts contradict it. 
Persons obsessed by systems may retort: *‘ No; so much the worse 
for your friends *—implying that I must move in a circle of rare black- 
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guards; but I am quite prepared not only to publish a list of 
friends of mine whose names would put such a retort to open shame, 
but to take any human being, alive or dead, of whose actions a 
_ genuinely miscellaneous unselected dozen can be brought to light, to 

show that none of the ethical_systems habitually applied by dramatic 
critics (not to mention other people), can verify their inferences. Asa 
realist dramatist, therefore, it is my business to get outside these 
systems. For instance, in the play of mine which is most in 
evidence in London just now, the heroine has been classified by 
critics as a minx, a liar, and a poseuse. I have nothing to do with 
that: the only moral question for me is, does she do good or harm? 
If you admit that she does good, that she generously saves a 
man’s life and wisely extricates herself from a false position with 
another man, then you may classify her as you please—brave, 
generous, and affectionate; or artful, dangerous, faithless—it is all one 
to me: you can no more prejudice me for or against her by such 
artificial categorising than you could have made Moliére dislike 
Monsieur Jourdain by a lecture on the vanity and pretentiousness of 
that amiable “‘ bourgeois gentilhomme.” The fact is, though I am 
willing and anxious to see the human race improved, if possible, still I 
find that, with reasonably sound specimens, the more intimately I 
know people the better I like them ; and when a man concludes from 
_this that I am a cynic, and that he, who prefers stage monsters— 
walking catalogues of the systematised virtues—to his own species, is 
a person of wholesome philanthropic tastes, why, how can I feel 
towards him except as an Englishwoman feels towards the Arab 
who, faithful to Ais system, denounces her indecency in appearing in 
public with her mouth uncovered. 

The production of “‘ Arms and the Man” at the Avenue Theatre, 
about nine weeks ago, brought the misunderstanding between my real 
world and the stage world of the critics to a climax, because the 
misunderstanding was itself, in a sense, the subject of the play. I 
need not describe the action of the piece in any detail: suffice it to 
say that the scene is laid in Bulgaria in 1885-6, at a moment when 
the need for repelling the onslaught of the Servians made the 
Bulgarians for six months a nation of heroes. But as they had only 
just been redeemed from centuries of miserable bondage to the Turks, 
and were, therefore, but beginning to work out their own redemption 
from barbarism—or, if you prefer it, beginning to contract the disease 
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of civilisation—they were very ignorant heroes, with boundless courage 
and patriotic enthusiasm, but with so little military skill that they had 
to place themselves under the command of Russian officers. And 
their attempts at Western civilisation were much the same as their 
attempts at war—instructive, romantic, ignorant. They were a nation 
of plucky beginners in every department. Into their country comes, 
in the play, a professional officer from the high democratic civilisation 
of Switzerland—a man completely acquainted by long, practical ex- 
perience with the realities of war. The comedy arises, of course, from 
the collision of the knowledge of the Swiss with the illusions of the 
Bulgarians. In this dramatic scheme Bulgaria may be taken as 
symbolic of the stalls on the first night of a play. The Bulgarians are 
dramatic critics; the Swiss is the realist playwright invading their 
realm ; and the comedy is the comedy of the collision of the realities 
represented by the realist playwright with the preconceptions of stage- 
land. Let us follow this comedy a little into particulars. 

War, as we all know, appeals very strongly to the romantic 
imagination. We owe the greatest realistic novel in the world, ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” to the awakening lesson which a romantically imaginative 
man received from some practical experience of real soldiering. 
Nobody is now foolish enough to call Cervantes a cynic because he 
laughed at Amadis de Gaul, or Don Quixote a worthless creature 
because he charged windmills and flocks of sheep. But I have been 
plentifully denounced as a cynic, my Swiss soldier as a coward, and 
my Bulgarian Don Quixote as a humbug, because I have acted on the 
same impulse and pursued the same method as Cervantes. Not being 
myself a soldier like Cervantes, I had to take my facts at second 
hand; but the difficulties were not very great, as such wars as 
the Franco-Prussian and Russo-Turkish have left a considerable 
number of experienced soldiers who may occasionally be met and 
/ consulted even in England; whilst the publication of such long-delayed 
works as Marbot’s Memoirs, and the success with which magazine 
editors have drawn some of our generals, both here and in America, 
on the enthralling subject of military courage, has placed a mass of 
documentary evidence at the disposal of the realist. Even realistic 
fiction has become valuable in this way: for instance, it is clear that 
Zola, in his “‘ Débacle,” has gone into the evidence carefully enough 
to give high authority to his description of what a battle is 
really like. 
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The extent to which this method brought me into conflict with the 
martial imaginings of the critics is hardly to be conveyed by language. 
The notion that there could be any limit to a soldier’s courage, or any 
preference on his part for life and a whole skin over a glorious death 
in the service of his country, was inexpressibly revolting to them. 
Their view was simple, manly, and straightforward, like most imprac- 
ticable views. A man is either a coward or he is not. Ifa brave man, 
then he is afraid of nothing. If a coward, then he is no true soldier; 
and to represent him as such is to libel a noble profession. 

The tone of men who know what they are talking about is remark- 
ably different. Compare, for instance, this significant little passage 
from no less an authority than Lord Wolseley, who, far from being a 
cynic, writes about war with an almost schoolboyish enthusiasm, con- 
sidering that he has seen so much of it :— | 


‘*One of the most trying things for the captain or subaltern is to make their 
men who have found some temporary haven of refuge from the enemy’s fire, leave 
it and spring forward in a body to advance over the open upon a position to be 
attacked. It is even difficult to’ make a line of men who have lain down, perhaps 
to take breath after a long advance at a running pace, rise up together.”— 
Fortnightly Review, Aug., 1888. 

This, you will observe, is your British soldier, who is quite as brave 
as any soldier in the world. It may be objected, however, by believers 
in the gameness of blue blood, that it is the British officer who wins 
our battles, on the playing fields of Eton and elsewhere. Let me, 
therefore, quote another passage from our veteran commander :— 

“I have seen a whole division literally crazy with terror when suddenly 
aroused in the dark by some senseless alarm. I have known even officers to tackle 
and wound their own comrades upon such occasions. Reasoning men are for the 
time reduced to the condition of unreasoning animals, who, stricken with terror, 
will charge walls or houses, unconscious of what they do. .. . {Here Lord Wolseley 


describes a scare which took place on a certain occasion.| In that night’s panic 
several lost their lives; and many still bear the marks of wounds then received.”—. 


Ib., pp. 284-5. 

Now let us hear General Horace Porter, a veteran of the American 
War, which had the advantage of being a civil war, the most respect- 
able sort of war, since there is generally a valuable idea of some 
kind at stake in it. General Porter, a cooler writer than our General 
having evidently been trained in the world, and not in the army, 
delivers himself as follows :— 


“ The question most frequently asked of soldiers is ‘ How does a man feel in 
battle ?’ There is a belief, among some who have never indulged in the pastime of 
setting themselves up as targets to be shot at, that there is a delicious sort of 
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exhilaration experienced in battle, which arouses a romantic enthusiasm ; surfeits 
the mind with delightful sensations; makes one yearn for a lifetime of fighting, and 
feel that peace is a pusillanimous sort of thing at best. Others suppose, on the 
contrary, that one’s knees rattle like a Spanish ballerina’s castanets, and that one’s 
mind dwells on little else than the most approved means of running away. 

‘* A happy mean between these two extremes would doubtless define the condition 
of the average man when he finds that, as a soldier, he is compelled to devote him- 
self to stopping bullets as well as directing them. He stands his ground and faces 
the dangers into which his profession leads him, under a sense of duty and a regard 
for his self-respect, but often feels that the sooner the firing ceases, the better it 
would accord with his notion of the general fitness of things, and that if the enemy 
is going to fall back, the present moment would be as good a time as any at which 
to begifi such a highly judicious and commendable movement. Braving danger, of 
course, has its compensations. ‘The blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to start 
ahare.’ Inthe excitement of a charge, or in the enthusiasm of approaching victory, 
there is a sense of pleasure which no one should attempt to underrate. It is the 
gratification which is always born of success, and, coming to one at the supreme 
moment of a favourable crisis in battle, rewards the soldier for many severe trials 
and perilous tasks.”—(Article in The Century, June, 1888, p. 251.) 


Probably nothing could convey a more sickening sense of 
abandoned pusillanimity to the dramatic critic than the ignoble spec- 
tacle of a soldier dodging a bullet. Bunn’s sublime conception of Don 
Czsar de Bazan, with his breast ‘‘ expanding to the ball,” has fixed 
for ever the stage ideal of the soldier under fire. General Porter 
falls far beneath Bunn in this passage :— 


“TI can recall only two persons who, throughout a rattling musketry fire, 
always sat in their saddles without moving a muscle or even winking an eye. 
One was a bugler in the regular cavalry, and the other was General Grant.” 


It may be urged against me here that in my play I have repre- 
sented a soldier as shying like a nervous horse, not at bullets, but at 
such trifles as a young lady snatching a box of sweets from him and 
throwing it away. But my soldier explains that he has been three 
days under fire; and though that would, of course, make no differ- 
ence to the ideal soldier, it makes a considerable difference to the real 
one, according to General Porter. 


“Courage, like everything else, wears out. Troops used to go into action 
during our late war, displaying a coolness and steadiness the first day that 
made them seem as if the screeching of shot and shell was the music on which 
they had been brought up. After fighting a couple of days their nerves gradu- 
ally lost their tension; their buoyancy of spirits gave way; and dangers they 
would have laughed at the first day, often sent them panic-stricken to the rear on 
the third. It was always a curious sight in camp after a three days’ fight to 
watch the effect of the sensitiveness of the nerves: men would start at the 
slightest sound, and dodge the flight of a bird or a pebble tossed at them. One 
of the chief amusements on such occasions used to be to throw stones and chips 
past one another’s heads to see the active dodging that would follow.” 
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A simple dramatic paraphrase of that matter-of-fact statement in 
the first act of “‘ Arms and the Man” has been received as a wild 
topsy-turvyist invention; and when Captain Bluntschli said to the 
young lady, “‘If I were in camp now they’d play all sorts of tricks 
on me,” he was supposed to be confessing himself the champion 
coward of the Servian army. But the truth is that he was rather 
showing off, in the style characteristic of the old military hand. 
When an officer gets over the youthful vanity of cutting a figure as 
a hero, and comes to understand that courage is a quality for use 
and not for display, and that the soldier who wins with the* least 
risk is the best soldier, his vanity takes another turn ; and, if he is a 
bit of a humorist, he begins to appreciate the comedy latent in the 
incongruity between himself and the stage soldier which civilians 
suppose him. General Porter puts this characteristic of the veteran 
before us with perfect clearness :— 


* At the beginning of the war officers felt that, as untested men, they ought to 
do many things for the sake of appearance that were wholly unnecessary. This at 
times led to a great deal of posing for effect and useless exposure of life. Officers 
used to accompany assaulting columns over causeways on horseback, and occupy 
the most exposed positions that could befound. They were not playing the bravo: 
they were confirming their own belief in their courage, and acting under the im- 
pression that bravery ought not only to be undoubted, but conspicuous. They 
were simply putting their courage beyond suspicion. 

“ Ata later period of the war, when men began to plume themselves as veterans, they 
could afford to be more conservative : they had won their spurs; their reputations 
were established ; they were beyond reproach. Officers then dismounted to lead 
close assaults, dodged shots to their heart’s content, did not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the cover of earthworks when it was wise to seek such shelter, and resorted 
to many acts which conserved human life and in no wise detracted from their 
efficiency as soldiers. There was no longer anything done for buncombe: they 
had settled down to practical business.—/), p. 249. 


In ‘‘Arms and the Man,” this very simple and intelligible picture is 
dramatised by the contrast between the experienced Swiss officer, with 
a high record for distinguished services, and the Bulgarian hero who 
wins the battle by an insanely courageous charge for which the Swiss 
thinks he ought to be court-martialled. Result: the dramatic critics 
pronounce the Swiss “a poltroon.” I again appeal to General Porter 
for a precedent both for the Swiss’s opinion of the heroic Bulgarian, 
and the possibility of a novice, in ‘‘ sheer ignorance of the art of war” 
(as the Swiss puts it) achieving just such a success as I have attributed 
to Sergius Saranoff :— 


“Recruits sometimes rush into dangers from which veterans would shrink. 
When Thomas was holding on to his position at Chickamauga on the after- 
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noon of the second day, and resisting charge after charge of an enemy flushed 
with success, General Granger came up with a division of troops, many of 
whom had never before been under fire. As soon as they were deployed in 
front of the enemy, they set up a yell, sprang over the earthworks, charged 
into the ranks, and created such consternation that the Confederate veterans 
were paralysed by the very audacity of such conduct. Granger said, as he 
watched their movements, ‘ Just look at them; they don’t know any better; they 
think that’s the way it ought to be done. I'll bet they’ll never do it again.’” 


According to the critics, Granger was a cynic and a worldling, 
incapable of appreciating true courage. 

I shall perhaps here be reminded by some of my critics that the 
charge in ‘‘ Arms and the Man” was a cavalry charge ; and that I am 
suppressing the damning sneer at military courage implied in Captain 
Bluntschli’s reply to Raina Petkoff’s demand to have a cavalry charge 
described to her :— 


‘* BLUNTSCHLI—You never saw a cavalry charge, did you ? 

“‘RarnAa—No: how could I? 

“ BLuNTSCHLI—Of course not. Well, it’s a funny sight. It’s like slinging a 
handful of peas against a window-pane—first one comes, then two or three close 
behind them, and then all the rest in a lump. 

“ Raina (thinking of her lover, who has just covered himself with glory in a cavalry 
charge)—Yes ; first one, the bravest of the brave! 

“ BLuntscHLI—Hm|! you should see the poor devil pulling at his horse. 

* Rarna—Why should he pull at his horse? 

“ BLUNTSCHLI—It’s running away with him, of course: do you suppose the 
fellow wants to get there before the others and be killed ?” 

Imagine the feelings of the critics—countrymen of the heroes of 
Balaclava, and trained in warfare by repeated contemplation of the 
reproductions of Miss Elizabeth Thompson’s pictures in the Regent 
Street shop windows, not to mention the recitations of Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” which they have criticised—on 
hearing this speech from a mere Swiss! I ask them now to put 
aside these authorities for a moment and tell me whether they have 
ever seen a horse bolt in Piccadilly or the Row. If so, I would then 
ask them to consider whether it is not rather likely that in a battle- 
field, which is, on the whole, rather a startling place, it is not 
conceivable and even likely that at least one horse out of a squadron 
may bolt ina charge. Having gently led them to this point, I further 
ask them how they think they would feel if they happened to be on the 
back of that horse, with the danger that has so often ended in death 
in Rotten Row complicated with the glory of charging a regiment practi- 
cally single-handed. If we are to believe their criticisms, they would 
be delighted at the distinction. The Swiss captain in my play takes it 
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for granted that they would pull the horse’s head off. Leaving the 
difference of opinion unsettled, there can be no doubt as to what their 
duty would be if they were soldiers. A cavalry charge attains its — 
maximum effect only when it strikes the enemy solid. This fact ought 
to be particularly well known to Balaclava amateurs; for Kinglake, 
the popular authority on the subject, gives us specimens of the orders 
that were heard during the frightful advance down “the valley of 
death.” The dramatic-critical formula on that occasion would un- 
doubtedly have been, ‘“‘ Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley on!” 


Here is the reality :— 


‘“* The crash of dragoons overthrown by round shot, by grape and by rifle-ball, 
was alternate with dry technical precepts: ‘ Back, right flank!’ ‘ Keep back, 
private This,’ ‘ Keep back, private That!’ ‘Close in to your centre!’ ‘ Do look to 
your dressing!’ ‘ Right squadron, right squadron, keep back!’” 


There is cynicism for you! Nothing but “keep back!” Then 
consider the conduct of Lord Cardigan, who rode at the head of the 
Light Brigade. Though he, too, said “ Keep back,” when Captain 
White tried to force the pace, he charged the centre gun of the battery 
just like a dramatic critic, and was the first man to sweep through the 
Russian gunners. In fact, he got clean out at the other side of the 
battery, happening to hit on a narrow opening by chance. The result 
was that he found himself presently riding down, quite alone, upon a 
mass of Russian cavalry. Here was a chance to cut them all down 
single-handed and plant the British flag on a mountain of Muscovite 
corpses. By refusing it, he flinched from the first-nighter’s ideal. 
Realising the situation when he was twenty yards from the foe, he 
pulled up and converted that twenty yards into 200 as quickly as was 
consistent with his dignity as an officer. The stage hero finds in death 
the supreme consolation of being able to get up and go home when the 
curtain falls; but the real soldier, even when he leads Balaclava 
charges under conditions of appalling and prolonged danger, does not 
commit suicide for nothing. The fact is, Captain Bluntschli’s des- 
cription of the cavalry charge is taken almost verbatim from an account 
given privately to a friend of mine by an officer who served in the 
Franco-Prussian war. I am well aware that if I choose to be guided 
by men grossly ignorant of dramatic criticism, whose sole qualification 
is that they have seen cavalry charges on stricken fields, I must take 
the consequences. Happily, as between myself and the public, the 
consequences have not been unpleasant; and I recommend the 
experiment to my fellow dramatists with every confidence. 

VoL. XI.—No. 62. F 
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But great as has been the offence taken at my treating a soldier as 
aman with no stomach for unnecessary danger, I have given still 
greater by treating him as a man with a stomach for necessary food. 
Nature provides the defenders of our country with regular and efficient 
appetites. The taxpayer provides, at considerable cost to himself, 
rations for the soldier which are insufficient in time of peace and 
occasionally irregular in time of war. The result is that our young, 
growing soldiers sometimes go for months without once experiencing 
the sensation of having had enough to eat, and will often, under 
stress of famine, condescend to borrow florins and other trifles in 
silver from the young ladies who walk out with them, in order to eke 
out “‘the living wage.” Let me quote a passage from Cobbett’s 
description of his soldiering days in his “ Advice to Young Men,”’ 
which nobody who has read the book ever forgets :— 


‘*I remember, and well I may! that, upon occasion, I, after all absolutely 
necessary expenses, had, on Friday, made shift to have a halfpenny in reserve, 
which I had destined for the purchase of a red herring in the morning ; but, when 
I pulled off my clothes at night, so hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, 
I found that I had lost my halfpenny. 1 buried my head under the miserable sheet 
and rug and cried like a child.” 


Iam by no means convinced that the hidden tears still shed by 
young soldiers (who would rather die than confess to them) on similar 
provocation would not fill a larger cask than those shed over lost 
comrades or wounds to the national honour of England. In the field 
the matter is more serious. It is a mistake to suppose that in a battle 
the waiters come round regularly with soup, fish, an entrée, a snack of 
game, a cut from the joint, ice pudding, coffee and cigarettes, with 
drinks at discretion. When battles last for several days, as modern 
battles often do, the service of food and ammunition may get disorganised 
or cut off at any point; and the soldier may suffer exceedingly from 
hunger in consequence. To guard against this the veteran would add 
a picnic hamper to his equipment if it were portable enough and he 
could afford it, or if Fortnum and Mason would open a shop on the 
field. As it is, he falls back on the cheapest, most portable and most 
easily purchased sort of stomach-stayer, which, as every cyclist knows, 
is chocolate. This chocolate, which so shocks Raina in the play—for 
she, poor innocent, classes it as ‘‘sweets”—and which seems to so 
many of my critics to be the climax of my audacious extravagances, 
is a commonplace of modern warfare. I know of a man who lived on 
it for two days in the Shipka Pass. 
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By the way, I have been laughed at in this connection for making 
my officer carry an empty pistol, preferring chocolate to cartridges. 
But I might have gone further and represented him as going without 
any pistol at all. Lord Wolseley mentions two officers who seldom 
carried any weapons. One of them had to defend himself by shying 
stones when the Russians broke into his battery at Sebastopol. The 
other was Gordon. 

The report that my military realism is a huge joke has once 
or twice led audiences at the Avenue Theatre to laugh at certain 
grim touches which form no part of the comedy of disillusionment 
elsewhere so constant between the young lady and the Swiss. 
Readers of General Marbot’s Memoirs will remember his description 
of how, at the battle of Wagram, the standing corn was set on fire 
by the shells and many of the wounded were roasted alive. 
“This often happens,” says Marbot, coolly, ‘‘in battles fought in 
summer.” The Servo-Bulgarian war was fought in winter; but 
Marbot will be readily recognised as the source of the incident of 
Bluntschli’s friend Stolz, who is shot in the hip in a wood-yard and 
burnt in the conflagration of the timber caused by the Servian shells. 
There is, no doubt, a certain barbarous humour in the situation— 
enough to explain why the Bulgarian, on hearing Raina exclaim, ‘‘ How 
horrible!”’’ adds bitterly, ‘‘ And how ridiculous!” but I can assure 
those who are anxious to fully appreciate the fun of the travesty of war 
discovered in my work by the critics, and whose rule is, ‘‘ When 
in doubt, laugh,” that I should not laugh at that passage myself were 
I looking at my own play. Marbot’s picture of the fire-eaters fire- 
eaten is one which I recommend to our music-hall tableauists when 
they are in need of a change. Who that has read that Wagram 
chapter does not remember Marbot forcing his wretched horse to 
gallop through the red-hot straw embers on his way to Massena ; 
finding that general with no aide-de-camp left to send on a probably 
fatal errand except his only son ; being sent in the son’s place as soon 
as he had changed the roasted horse for a fresh one; being followed 
into the danger by the indignant son; and, finally—Nature seldom 
fails with her touch of farce—discovering that the son could not handle 
his sabre, and having to defend him against the pursuing cavalry of 
the enemy, who, as Bluntschli would have prophesied, no sooner found 
that they had to choose between two men who stood to fight and 


hundreds who were running away and allowing themselves to be 
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slaughtered like sheep, devoted themselves entirely to the sheep, 
and left Marbot to come out of the battle of Wagram with a whole 
skin ? 

I might considerably multiply my citations of documents; but the 
above will, I hope, suffice to show that what struck my critics as 
topsy-turvy extravaganza, having no more relation to real soldiering than 
Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pinafore” has to real sailoring, is the plainest matter- 
of-fact. There is no burlesque: I have stuck to the routine of war, as 
described by real warriors, and avoided such farcical incidents as Sir 
William Gordon defending his battery by throwing stones, or General 
Porter’s story of the two generals, who, though brave and capable men, 
always got sick under fire, to their own great mortification. I claim 
that the dramatic effect produced by the shock which these realities 
give to the notions of romantic young ladies and fierce civilians is 
not burlesque, but legitimate comedy, none the less pungent because, 
on the first night at least, the romantic young lady was on the stage 
and the fierce civilians in the stalls. And since my authorities, who 
record many acts almost too brave to make pleasant reading, are 
beyond suspicion of that cynical disbelief in courage which has been 
freely attributed to me, I would ask whether it is not plain that the 
difference between my authenticated conception of real warfare and 
the stage conception lies in the fact that in real warfare there is real 
personal danger, the sense of which is constantly present to the mind 
of the soldier, whereas in stage warfare there is nothing but glory? 
Hence Captain Bluntschli, who thinks of a battlefield as a very busy 
and very dangerous place, is incredible to the critic who thinks of it 
only as a theatre in which to enjoy the luxurious excitements of 
patriotism, victory, and bloodshed without risk or retribution. 

There are one or two general points in the play on which I may as 
well say a word whilst I have the opportunity. It is a common 
practice in England to speak of the courage of the common soldier as 
“*bulldog pluck.” I grant that it is an insulting practice—who 
would dream of comparing the spirit in which an ancient Greek went 
‘to battle with the ferocity of an animal ?—though it is not so intended, 
as it generally comes from people who are thoughtless enough to 
‘suppose that they are paying the army acompliment. A passage in 
the play which drove home the true significance of the comparison 
greatly startled these same thoughtless ones. Can we reasonably 
apply such a word as valour to the quality exhibited in the field by, 
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for instance, the armies of Frederick the Great, consisting of kid- 
napped men, drilled, caned, and flogged to the verge of suicide, and 
sometimes over it ? Flogging, sickeningly common in English barracks 
all through the most “glorious” periods of our military history, was 
not abolished here by any revolt of the English soldier against it: our 
warriors would be flogging one another to-day as abjectly as ever but 
for the interference of humanitarians who hated the whole conception 
of military glory. We still hear of soldiers severely punished for 
posting up in the barrack stables a newspaper paragraph on the 
subject of an army grievance. Such absurd tyranny would, in a 
dockyard or a factory full of matchgirls, produce a strike; but it 
cows a whole regiment of soldiers. The fact is, armies as we know 
them are made possible, not by valour in the rank and file, but by the 
lack of it; not by physical courage (we test the eyes and lungs of our 
recruits, never their courage), but by civic impotence and moral 
cowardice. I am afraid of a soldier, not because he is a brave man, 
but because he is so utterly‘unmanned by discipline that he will 
kill me if he is told, even when he knows that the order is given 
because I am trying to overthrow the oppression which he fears and 
hates. I respect a regiment for a mutiny more than for a hundred 
victories ; and I confess to the heartiest contempt for the warlike 
civilian who pays poor men a pittance to induce them to submit to be 
used as pawns on a battlefield in time of war, he himself, meanwhile, 
sitting at home talking impudent nonsense about patriotism, heroism, 
devotion to duty, the inspiring sound of the British cheer, and so on. 
“Bulldog pluck” is much more sensible and candid. And so the 
idealist in my play continues to admit nightly that his bull terrier, 
which will fight as fiercely as a soldier, will let himself be thrashed as 
helplessly by the man in authority over him. One critic seems to 
think that it requires so much courage to say such things that he 
describes me as “ protecting’ myself by “ostensibly throwing the 
burden of my attack upon a couple of small and unimportant nation- 
alities,” since ‘there would have been a certain danger in bringing 
my malevolent mockery too near home.” I can assure the gentleman 
that I meant no mockery at all. The observation is made in the play 
in a manner dramatically appropriate to the character of an idealist 
who is made a pessimist by the shattering of his illusions. His 
conclusion is that “life is a farce.” My conclusion is that a soldier 
ought to be made a citizen and treated like any other citizen. And I 
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am not conscious of running any risk in making that proposal, except 
the risk of being foolishly criticised. 

I have been much lectured for my vulgarity in introducing certain 
references to soap and water in Bulgaria. I did so as the shortest and 
most effective way of bringing home to the audience the stage of 
civilisation in which the Bulgarians were in 1885, when, having clean 
air and clean clothes, which made them much cleaner than any 
_ frequency of ablution can make us in the dirty air of London, they 
were adopting the washing habits of big western cities as pure 
ceremonies of culture and civilisation, and not on hygienic grounds. 
I had not the slightest intention of suggesting that my Bulgarian 
major, who submits to a good wash for the sake of his social position, 
or his father, who never had a bath in his life, are uncleanly people, 
though a cockney, who by simple exposure to the atmosphere becomes 
more unpresentable in three hours than a Balkan mountaineer in three 
years, may feel bound to pretend to be shocked at them, and to shrink 
with disgust from even a single omission of the daily bath which, as 
he knows very well, the majority of English, Irish, and Scotch people 
do not take, and which the majority of the inhabitants of the world do 
not even tell lies about. 

Major Petkoff is quite right in his intuitive perception that soap, 
instead of being the radical remedy for dirt, is really one of its 
worst consequences. And his remark that the cultus of soap comes 
from the English because their climate makes them exceptionally 
dirty, is one of the most grimly and literally accurate passages in 
the play, as we who dwell in smoky towns know to our cost. 
However, I am sorry that my piece of realism should have been con- 
strued as an insult to the Bulgarian nation; and perhaps I should 
have hesitated to introduce it had I known that a passionate belief in 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula 
is a vital part of Liberal views on foreign policy. But what is done is 
done. I close the incident by quoting from the daily papers of the 
5th May last the following item of Parliamentary intelligence, which 
gives a basis for a rough calculation of the value of English cleanli- 
ness as measured by the pecuniary sacrifices we are willing to make for 
wee “ ARMY BEDDING. 


“The SECRETARY for WAR, replying to Mr. Hansury’s question as to 
the provision made in the Army for the washing of soldiers’ bedding, stated 
that soldiers are now allowed to have their sheets washed once a month, and 
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their blankets once a year; and the right hon. gentleman stated that the cost of 
allowing clean sheets fortnightly instead of monthly would amount to something 
like £10,000 a year, money which might be spent more advantageously in other 
directions, he thought. (Hear, hear.)” 


I am afraid most of my critics will receive the above explanations 
with an indignant sense of personal ingratitude on my part. 
The burden of their mostly very kind notices has been that I am a 
monstrously clever fellow, who has snatched a brilliant success by 
amusingly whimsical perversions of patent facts and piquantly 
cynical ridicule of human nature. I hardly have the heart to turn 
upon such friendly help with a cold-blooded confession that all my 
audacious originalities are simple liftings from stores of evidence which 
lie ready to everybody’s hand. Even that triumph of eccentric 
invention which nightly brings down the house, Captain Bluntschli’s 
proposal for the hand of Raina, is a paraphrase of an actual pro- 
posal made by an Austrian hotel proprietor for the hand of a member 
of my own family. To that gentleman, and to him alone, is due the 
merit of the irresistible joke’of the four thousand tablecloths and the 
seventy equipages of which twenty-four will hold twelve inside. I 
have plundered him as I have plundered Lord Wolseley and General 
Porter and everyone else who had anything that was good to steal. 
I created nothing; I invented nothing; I imagined nothing ; I perverted 
nothing; I simply discovered drama in real life. 

I now plead strongly for a theatre to supply the want of 
this sort of drama. I declare that I am tired to utter disgust of 
imaginary life, imaginary law, imaginary ethics, science, peace, war, 
love, virtue, villainy, and imaginary everything else, both on the stage 
and off it. I demand respect, interest, affection for human nature 
as it is, and life as we must still live it even when we have bettered 
it and ourselves to the utmost. If the critics really believe all their 
futile sermonising about “ poor humanity” and the “‘ seamy side of life” 
and meanness, cowardice, selfishness, and all the other names they give 
to qualities which are as much and as obviously a necessary part of 
themselves as their arms and legs, why do they not shoot themselves 
like men instead of coming whimpering to the dramatist to pretend 
that they are something else? I, being a man like to themselves, 
know what they are perfectly well ; and as I do not find that I dislike 
them for what they persist in calling their vanity, and sensuality, and 
mendacity, and dishonesty, and hypocrisy, and venality, and so forth ; 
as, furthermore, they would not interest me in the least if they were 
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otherwise, I shall continue to put them on the stage as they are to the 
best of my ability, in the hope that some day it may strike them that 
if they were to try a little self-respect, and stop calling themselves 
offensive names, they would discover that the affection of their friends, 
wives, and sweethearts for them is not a reasoned tribute to their virtues, 
but a human impulse towards their very selves. When Raina says in 
the play, ‘‘Now that you have found me out, I suppose you despise 
me,” she discovers that that result does not follow in the least, 
Captain Bluntschli not being quite dramatic critic enough to feel 
bound to repudiate the woman who has saved his life as “‘ a false and 
lying minx,’’ because, at twenty-three, she has some generous illusions 
which lead her into a good deal of pretty nonsense. 

I demand, moreover, that when I deal with facts into which the 
critic has never inquired, and of which he has had no personal experi- 
ence, he shall not make his vain imaginings the criterion of my accuracy. 
_ I really cannot undertake, every time I write a play, to follow it up by 
a text-book on mortgages, or soldiering, or whatever else it may be about, 
for the instruction of gentlemen who will neither accept the result of 
my study of the subject (lest it should destroy their cherished ideals), 
nor undertake any study on their own account. When I have written 
a play the whole novelty of which lies in the fact that it is void of 
malice to my fellow creatures, and laboriously exact as to all essential 
facts, I object to be complimented on my “ brilliancy”’ as a fabricator 
of cynical extravaganzas. Nor do I consider it decent for critics to 
call their own ignorance “the British public,” as they almost in- 
variably do. | 

It must not be supposed that the whole Press has gone wrong over 
“Arms and The Man” to the same extent and in the same direction. 
Several of the London correspondents of the provincial papers, 
accustomed to deal with the objective world outside the theatre, 
came off with greater credit than the hopelessly specialised critics. 
Some of the latter saved themselves by a strong liking for the play, 
highly agreeable to me; but most of them hopelessly misunderstood 
me. I should have lain open to the retort that I had failed to make 
myself comprehensible had it not been for the masterly critical 
exploit achieved by Mr. A. B. Walkley, whose article in the Speaker 
was a completely successful analysis of my position. Mr. Walkley 
here saved the critics from the reproach of having failed where the 
actors had succeeded. Nobody who has seen Mr. Yorke Stephens’s 
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impersonation of the Swiss captain will suspect him for a moment of 
mistaking his man, as most of the critics did, for “‘a poltroon who 
prefers chocolate to fighting.” It was Mr. Walkley who recognised 
that Bluntschli, “‘ dogged, hopelessly unromatic, incurably frank, always 
terre a terre, yet a man every inch of him, is one of the most artistic 
things Mr. Yorke Stephens has done.” 

Here we have the actor making Bluntschli appear to a fine critic, 
as he undoubtedly did to the gallery, a brave, sincere, unaffected 
soldier ; and yet some of the other critics, unable to rise to the actor's 
level, moralised in a positively dastardly way about a “‘ cowardly and 
cynigal mercenary.” Imagine English dramatic critics, who, like myself, 
criticise for the paper that pays them best, without regard to its politics, 
and whose country’s regular army is exclusively a paid professional one, 
waxing virtuous over a “‘ mercenary” soldier! After that, one hardly 
noticed their paying tribute to the ideal woman (a sort of female 
George Washington) by calling Raina a minx, and feebly remonstrating 
with Miss Alma Murray for charming them in such a character; whilst 
as to the heroic Sergius, obsessed with their own ideals, and 
desperately resolved to live up to them in spite of his real nature, 
which he is foolish enough to despise, I half expected them to stone 
him ; and I leave Mr. Bernard Gould and Mr. Walkley to divide the 
credit, as actor and critic, the one of having realised the man, and the 
other of having analysed him—the nicety of the second operation 
proving the success of the first. 

' Here I must break off, lest I should appear to talk too much about 
my own play. I should have broken off sooner but for the temptation 
of asserting the right of the authors to decide who is the best critic, 
since the critics take it upon themselves to decide who is the 
best author. 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. 


I.—BIRMINGHAM. 


UNICIPAL reformers look to Birmingham as the eyes of the 
faithful are turned to Mecca. In making an attempt to 
depict the municipal life and work of some of the big provincial cities, 
the Midland capital naturally claims attention first. Precedence does 
not, indeed, necessarily imply pre-eminence; in some _ respects 
Birmingham may possibly be found to have already lost the lead; in 
some spheres of civic activity the pioneer’s laurels may, perhaps, have 
fallen into other hands. But this cannot change the historic circum- 
stance that Birmingham was the first to initiate, in a broad and 
comprehensive spirit, the new régime of municipal socialism on which 
our hopes of improvement in the condition of large towns are now so 
greatly dependent ; that there, some twenty years ago, municipal states- 
manship arose with the brain to conceive and the hand to execute 
enterprises which were really commensurate with the difficulties and 
the problems of a rapidly-growing city. 

The municipal history of Birmingham prior to what must be called 
the Chamberlain era is to some extent remarkable. It obtained its 
charter of incorporation in 1838, in spite of the stubborn opposition 
_ of the Conservative party in the town. This opposition was continued 
even after the grant of the charter. Its validity was contested on 
various technical grounds, and when the newly-elected Council ordered 
the levy of a rate, the overseers refused to carry out its behest. For 
two years the Council was without funds, with the exception of a sum 
of £2,000 raised on the personal guarantee of some of its members, 
and what could be obtained as loans from the Government. Legal 
difficulties had been favoured by a want of lucidity in some of the 
clauses in the Municipal Corporations Act, and in 1842 Sir Robert 
Peel, having regard to the position of affairs in Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Bolton, found it necessary to pass a measure con- 
firming and enforcing the charters which had been called in question. 
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But Birmingham had still to obtain a complete system of local self- 
government. The charter left untouched the powers given at various 
times by special Acts of Parliament to several self-appointed bodies, viz., 
the Commissioners of the Birmingham Street Act, the Commissioners 
of Deritend and Bordesley, of Duddeston and Nechells, and the 
Surveyors of Deritend and Edgbaston. The Corporation had regained 
control of the police, a Government police force having been created 
during the time the validity of the charter was in dispute, but for 
ten years its general work was crippled and circumscribed by the 
existence of these conflicting and irresponsible authorities. It was not 
until 1851 that the rule of the Corporation was extended over 
the whole area of the town, and that it could fully enter upon its 
work. 

From this time until 1870, when Mr. Chamberlain became one of 
its members, “ economy” seems to have been the predominant note 
in the policy of the Council, and little was done beyond its everyday 
routine duties. The “new spirit” was beginning to assert itself, 
however, in the voices of men who only needed leadership to carry 
their broader views into effect. In Mr. Chamberlain the leader was 
quickly found, and having been elected Mayor, in November, 1873, he 
lost no time in beginning the work he had set himself to do by bringing 
forward a proposal for the municipalisation of the gas supply. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advocacy of this proposal was so effective that the 
resolution he moved in its favour, in January, 1874, was carried 
in the Council by fifty-four votes to two. Before moving this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain had held communication with the directors of 
the two gas companies concerned, and ascertained the basis on which 
they would be prepared to negotiate the transfer of their undertakings 
to the town. Under the terms proposed, and eventually embodied in 
the Act of Parliament, the Corporation were to pay the sum of 
£450,000 for the property of the Birmingham Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and annuities of 10 per cent. to the shareholders of the 
Birmingham and Stafford Gas Light Company on £320,000 of its 
capital, and 7$ per cent. on £350,000, making in all an annual charge 
of £58,200. These annuities represented the maximum dividends 
which had been paid to the shareholders on the two classes of stock. 
In the course of a speech, delivered at the Council House in March, 
explaining these terms, Mr. Chamberlain estimated that “‘ the Corpora- 
tion might rely on making £15,000 to £20,000 the first year, and in a 
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few years it must of necessity make something like £25,000 per annum, 
even without an increase in the sale of gas.”” Assuming the normal 
increase in the consumption of gas, Mr. Chamberlain estimated that 
in fourteen years there would be a gain of £70,000 per annum. This 
estimate was made on the assumption that no change took place in 
the price of gas or in the cost of coal. The figures must have brought 
conviction to the minds of the councillors, for only one voted against 
the resolution authorising the purchase on the terms stated. There 
was not the same practical unanimity among the ratepayers. The 
town’s meeting, called to consider the proposal, ratified it by “a large 
majority,” but a poll was demanded, and of 4,000 ratepayers who 
troubled to vote, over 1,200 were against the scheme. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s optimism has, of course, been more than justi- 
fied by results. So well, indeed, have his predictions of the financial 
success of municipalisation verified themselves, that to-day it would be 
difficult to find a Birmingham ratepayer opposed to the policy he 
initiated. In the first year a profit of £34,122 was made; in 1889, 
just 14 years after the purchase, the surplus amounted to £70,337 on 
the year’s working. In the 17 years that have elapsed since the 
companies were bought out on such liberal terms, the Gas Committee 
have made a total profit for the town of £714,000, or an average profit 
of £42,000 per annum. 

But this is only half the story. In his estimates Mr. Chamberlain 
did not contemplate any reduction in the price of gas. Asa matter of 
fact there have, at various times, been considerable reductions. The 
average net price charged by the two companies in 1875 was about 
3s. 1d. The next year it was reduced to 2s. rod., in 1879 it was 
further reduced to 2s. 7d., in 1881 to 2s. 4d., in 1884 to 2s. 2d., and in 
1885 to 2s. 1d., while for the years 1887-93 it was 2s. 2d. Since 1885, 
moreover, there has been a yearly saving on the cost of street lighting 
amounting in the aggregate to over £80,000, while as regards the whole 
period, all classes of consumers have enjoyed an improved supply. In 
1889, too, an eight hours day was conferred on the workmen employed 
by the Gas Committee, numbering nearly 1,500 in summer and over 
2,000 in winter, without any reduction in wages, while means have 
been taken to render less disagreeable what for the most part must 
necessarily be disagreeable labour. One little instance will illustrate 
the greater thoughtfulness which has been given by the Committee to 
the welfare of the men. Owing to the great heat in which they are 
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compelled to work, stokers and others need to frequently quench 
their thirst. At one time they did this, in the intervals between the 
twenty minutes’ shifts in which they work, at the public-house, which 
is almost invariably to be found close to the gates of a large gasworks. 
Some time ago the Committee, after some inquiry into the best kind 
of beverages for the purpose, decided to provide at their various works 
an unlimited supply of oatmeal water for the free use of the men, and 
this has been so well appreciated that the formerly crowded public- 
houses have lost the greater part of their custom. 

It may be a matter of some surprise, in view of this experience 
with the gas, that Birmingham's municipality has not adopted a “‘ for- 
ward ”’ policy with respect to electric lighting. Instead of keeping the 
supply of the new light in its own hands, the Corporation has sur- 
rendered its legal rights for thirty years to a limited liability company. 
Twelve years ago the Council adopted a report of the Gas Committee, 
who have given much consideration to the subject, recommending that, 
on satisfactory conditions, support be given to the applications of one or 
more of the companies for power to supply one or more limited areas 
in the city, and there has been no deviation from this attitude. It is 
justified on the ground that for a long time to come a supply of 
electric light for the whole’ area of Birmingham could not but prove 
unremunerative, and that, on the other hand, the Corporation would 
not be justified in carrying on the undertaking for the benefit of only 
a part of the city. As it is, however, only the occupiers in the central 
part of the city have the opportunity of using the electric light, and if 
a profit is made on this partial supply, the profit would, in the hands 
of the Corporation, have been appplied to the relief of the rates 
throughout the city. Having in view the success which has attended 
municipal electric lighting in other places, one cannot help thinking 
that in this matter the Birmingham Corporation has not displayed 
its characteristic vigour and enterprise. 

The striking success which Mr. Chamberlain achieved in the 
municipal arena cannot be better illustrated than by the story of 
Birmingham’s water supply. Its municipalisation had long been a 
favourite project with some of the leading citizens. As long ago as 
1851 a clause was inserted in the Local Improvement Act providing 
that “‘the Council may provide such a supply of water as may be 
proper and sufficient for the purposes of the Act and for private use,” 
and further that on giving twelve months’ notice the Council might 
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buy the undertaking of the Waterworks Company. When, in 1854, 
the Corporation sought to use this power, opposition among the rate- 
payers so strongly asserted itself that the project was abandoned. 
The reasons that were given for this opposition read very curiously 
now in the light of Birmingham’s subsequent experience, and in 
comparison with the criticism which is still made on similar projects 
of the London County Council. 

Thus discouraged the reformers held their peace till 1869, when 
Mr. Alderman Avery, who is remembered in Birmingham as the father 
of the Waterworks Committee, moved resolutions having the acquire- 
ment of the water supply for their object. These resolutions mis- 
carried, mainly, it would seem, in consequence of personal feelings 
prevailing in the Council. Yet when Mr. Chamberlain brought forward 
the subject in December, 1874, during the second year of his Mayoralty, 
his resolution was carried without opposition both in the Council and 
at the town’s meeting. The terms of purchase were arranged on 
much the same basis as in the case of the gas companies, and in 
accordance with these terms the Corporation is responsible for 
perpetual annuities to the amount of £54,491, the total price given 
being equivalent to the sum of £1,350,000. Liberal as these terms 
were, the bargain has proved to be an exceedingly good one for 
Birmingham. In accordance with a principle laid down by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and subsequently ratified by a vote of the Council, no 
attempt is made to give relief to the rates out of profits on the water 
supply, it being considered that the cheapness, abundance, and quality 
of the water are of supreme importance. Considerations of health 
thus superseding any question of profit, the Waterworks Committee 
has been content with the formation of a reserve fund of £50,000 and 
an annual contribution to the rates of the interest on this sum, viz., 
£2,000. Apart from this, the profits have been absorbed or 
anticipated by reductions in the charges and improvements in the 
supply. Since 1876, the year of purchase, the water rents 
throughout the city have been reduced by sums which amount in the 
aggregate to about £33,000 per annum, and at the same time there 
has been a capital expenditure of £572,000. In 1876, with a 
population of about 380,000, Birmingham had a supply from the 
companies of 3,031 million gallons, or a daily average of 8°30 million 
gallons ; in 1893, with a population of 487,000, the city has a supply 
of 6,111 million gallons, or a daily average of 16°74 gallons. While 
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the supply has doubled, the income from the water rents has increased 
from £93,527 in 1876, to £144,541 in 1893. 

With admirable promptitude and forethought the Municipality has 
already taken in hand a scheme for such an increase in the supply as 
will keep pace with the constant increase of population. 

Birmingham’s finest example, however, of municipal work is 
probably to be found in the great “improvement scheme,” begun in 
1878 and not yet altogether completed, by means of which one of the 
handsomest streets in the country, the admiration of every visitor to 
the city, took the place of a wretched ‘‘slum area,” and a splendid 
service was rendered to the moral and physical health of a great 
number of people. It was the third great undertaking entered upon 
by the Council under the inspiration of Mr. Chamberlain’s faith in 
municipal government, and was the direct outcome of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875, in the framing and passing of which 
Birmingham had taken some considerable share. On Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s motion a committee of the Council was appointed in July of that 
year to receive representations as to any insanitary area in the 
borough, and submit a scheme for its improvement, as was provided 
in the Act. It was well known that Mr. Chamberlain’s action was 
directed against a large area in the centre of Birmingham which, with 
its crowded population, its miserable dwellings, its defiance of all the 
conditions of health, had long been regarded by every thoughtful 
citizen as a disgrace as well asa danger tothe city. ‘“ It might run 
a great street,” said Mr. Chamberlain, explaining in the course of his 
speech the scheme he had in his own mind, “as broad as a Parisian 
boulevard, from New Street to Aston Road; it might open up a street 
such as Birmingham had not got, and was almost stifling for the want 
of—for all the best streets were too narrow. The Council might 
demolish the houses on each side of the street, and let or sell the 
frontage land, and arrange for rebuilding workmen’s houses behind, 
taking the best advantage of the sites, and building them in accordance 
with the latest sanitary knowledge and the requirements of the 
Medical Officer of Health.”’ 

The scheme thus indicated was adopted by the Council and 
approved by the town, the absence of opposition doubtless being 
mainly due to Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquent advocacy. He delivered 
several enthusiastic speeches on the subject. Such was the earnest- 
ness with which it was entered upon by the Council, that when a 
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technical difficulty arose with regard to funds for the purchase of 
property, several of its members and others guaranteed an advance 
of £50,000 (Mr. Chamberlain making himself responsible for £10,000) 
rather than that any delay should occur. Yet it was no small task 
which the Municipality had set itself, involving a gross expenditure of 
nearly a million and a half sterling, the purchase of nearly 4,000 
houses, and the rehousing of the greater part of a population of 
16,500. The total expenditure on the scheme till the end of 1889 
was about {£1,657,000, of which, however, over {100,000 had been 
made good by the income derived from the letting of surplus land. In 
that year the rent of this land amounted to £33,588, while the rents of 
premises still standing on the uncleared land produced an additional 
gross income of about £20,000. As the result, the scheme now 
involves a cost to the ratepayers, in the shape of interest on loans and 
contributions to sinking fund, of about £25,000 per annum. Inasmuch 
as the loans will be repaid in 30 years and the building leases for 
which the land has been let will fall in at the end of 80 years, it 
is certain that Corporation Street and the adjacent streets will prove a 
splendid heritage to future generations of Birmingham people. 

In the meantime, however, there can hardly be two opinions about 
the good value which the city has obtained for the large amount of 
money it has expended. In the making of Corporation Street it has 
obtained a fine street improvement; in the reconstruction of the 
condemned area, it has also obtained a remarkable sanitary reform. 
During the three years preceding the beginning of the scheme 
the average death rate over this area was as high as 53 per 1,000. 
For the three years subsequent to its partial completion the death 
rate was only 21 per 1,000. Asan outcome of the scheme, moreover, the 
Municipality has been led to make an interesting and so far most 
successful experiment in providing dwellings for the artisan class. It 
was at one time the hope of the Improvement Committee that part of 
its surplus land would be taken on lease by private persons for the 
erection thereon of this class of property. But as the result of private 
enterprise only sixty-two new workmen’s dwellings came into existence 
on the sites of the old slums and rookeries. It was then recommended 
by the Improvement Committee that the Corporation should expend 
£5,250 on the erection of a block of “‘ model dwellings,” as they are ~ 
known in London. But the “ flat” had never yet been introduced 
into Birmingham, and in view of the strong prejudice which was 
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known to exist on the part of the Birmingham artisan in favour of 
having ‘‘a house to himself,” the recommendation was not adopted by 
the Council. As an alternative, the Council resolved on the erection 
of twenty-two cottages in the place of a street of insanitary “‘ back to 
back ’’ houses which had come into its possession under the Improve- 
ment schéme. These cottages contain five rooms, and all possible 
provision for the health of their occupants; they were neatly and 
attractively built at a cost of £4,000, and were all very speedily 
let to families of the class for whom they were designed, at a 
weekly rental of 5s. 6d. per week. Seeing that they are quite near 
the centre of Birmingham, and that they have been liberally 
provided with open space, it was a matter of some surprise how 
these cottages could be let by the Corporation at these rents 
without serious loss on the ground value. It is estimated that 
after making the necessary deductions in the shape of rates and 
taxes, the rents yield a net income sufficient, when interest and sinking 
fund are provided for, to pay an average ground rent of 11d. per square 
yard per annum for seventy-five years. The market value of the land 
is believed to be a little more than this, but, on the other hand, some- 
thing has been gained by making immediate use of it, instead of it 
being left vacant for several years while its full value was maturing. 

In the supply of fresh air, municipal activity in Birmingham has 
exerted itself as actively as in that of pure water. It is said that in 
all parts of the city a few minutes’ walk will bring one to a public park 
or recreation ground. Fourteen in number, they contain an area of 
360 acres, or about an acre for every 1,300 of the population. Such 
has been the local jealousy in the matter, that if one ward obtained an 
open space a demand immediately arose for another space from the 
adjoining ward, and hence it has come about that no part of the city 
is without its “lung.” This ample provision of fresh air and open 
space is of course largely owing to civic patriotism as well as expendi- 
ture out of the rates. Canon Hill Park and Victoria Park, two of the 
largest parks, for instance, were the gift of Miss Ryland, the daughter 
of a Birmingham millionaire, whose fortune was largely made out of 
Birmingham ground rents, while Aston Park and one or two others 
were purchased with the aid of public subscriptions. The Corporation 
itself, however, has incurred a capital expenditure of no less than 
£90,000 in providing the people with the means of open-air recreation. 
One of Birmingham’s most recent acquisitions has been two of the 
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Warwickshire hills as a place for excursions and picnics, the distance 
from the city being about nine miles. 

Under the management of the same Committee as the parks 
are the municipal baths, which, it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say, are making the rising generation of the city a race of 
swimmers. The central establishment was built by the Corpora- 
tion under the powers given it by the newly-passed Act as long 
ago as 1851. Two other establishments were added in the ’sixties 
and another two in 1883, so that at the present time the whole 
of Birmingham may be said to be well provided with opportunities 
of practising the virtue which is next to godliness. The total 
capital expenditure has been about £70,000, and last year the 
working expenses were about £7,000 as against receipts of £5,500. 
At this cost of £1,500 per year nearly all the school-children of the city 
have the use of the swimming-baths at a charge of one penny and one 
halfpenny each; the promotion of swimming clubs has been encouraged 
by the offer of specially low terms, while the ordinary charges range 
from only one penny for a cold ablution to one shilling for a Turkish 
bath. The value of this municipal undertaking to such a city as 
Birmingham is not to be lightly considered, in view of the fact that last 
year the number of bathers reached the total of 341,658. 

As regards the still more important subject of food-supply, Birming- 
ham is in an exceptionally favoured position. It has in all six markets, 
and each is the property of the Corporation. The purchase of the 
market rights in 1824 from the lord of the manor was the one great act 
which distinguished the history of its predecessors, the Birmingham 
Street Commissioners. The price paid was £12,500; the market rights 
are now estimated to be worth more than £300,000, and every year, 
after all expenses have been met, the markets yield a net profit to the 
Corporation of from £5,000 to £6,000, the gross revenue being nearly 
£18,000. Since the Corporation took over the markets in 1851 the sum 
of about £100,000 has been spent in extending and improving them; 
the tolls have been reduced, and there has been, of course, an immense 
increase in the amount of the products sold in them. In recent years 
the Markets Committee, it should be added, have imposed as rigid a 
system of inspection and supervision over the sale of food throughout 
the city generally as it was always able to exercise over that brought 
to the markets. 

How has this spirited municipal policy, in regard to fresh air, pure 
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water, sound food, expressed itself in the health of the city? There is 
only one definite test, unfortunately—the death-rate. In this respect 
Birmingham was wont to compare none too well with London and 
other centres of population, but in the last fifteen years there has been 
a marked improvement. In 1874 the death-rate was 26°8, which was 
about the average for the preceding ten years; in 1892 it was 20 
per 1,000, and in some months since it has been as low as Ig. 

So much for the part which the Municipality plays in the promotion 
of the physical health of the city. With free libraries, art schools 
and picture galleries, museums and technical schools, its work in 
advancing the citizens’ intellectual welfare is scarcely less important. 
The Free Libraries Act was adopted in Birmingham in 1860, and a 
noteworthy feature in its subsequent administration has been an 
increase, by the vote of the citizens, of the amount of the rate which 
can be levied, being now 1°41d. in the pound, and yielding a revenue 
of £11,945. With this revenue an¢ the assistance of voluntary 
contributions of books, the Council— s.been able to establish seven 
libraries, having nearly 190,000 == their shelves, and issuing 
to readers in the course of last Year ps ah over a million 
volumes. The splendid Art Gallery, which now forms one of the 
architectural features of Birmingham, had its inception in 1867 ina 
small collection of pictures hung in one of the rooms of the central 
library. Such has been the civic spirit shown by Birmingham's 
wealthy citizens, that a collection—which includes a number of works by 
David Cox, one of Birmingham’s most renowned sons, and several by 
such artists as Etty, Sir John Gilbert, Sir Frederick Leighton, H. S. 
Marks, Henry Moore, Holman Hunt, Millais, Burne Jones, and 
Madox Browne—has been acquired by the Corporation at compara- 
tively little cost. The net expenditure of about {10,000 per year 
made by the committee includes the cost of a central Art School and 
a number of branch schools, which, in consequence of the low fees 
charged, are attended by over 3,000 pupils, almost entirely of the 
artisan class. The courses of instruction given in the schools 
include all subjects having an artistic bearing on the local trades 
and industries. Further, when the increased liquor duties provided 
it with funds which could be devoted to this purpose, the Corpora- 
tion at once made provision for education of a purely technical 
character. Two years ago it established two technical schools in 
temporary premises, pending the erection of a suitable building. 
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Over 1,500 students are already in attendance at these schools; the 
cost to the Municipality last year being £7,308, of which £6,410 was 
transferred from the Exchequer Contribution account, and {971 
from the borough rates. The students’ fees came to less than £500. 
A fine building is now being erected in a central position which 
is estimated to cost, with the site, about £60,000, and in this 
building, when completed in 1895, technical instruction will be given 
during the day as wellas in the evening. This structure is expected to 
be a noteworthy addition to a group of buildings which, owing their 
origin to municipal enterprise, have had a marked effect on the archi- 
tecture of Birmingham. The Art Gallery, the Free Library, and the 
Council House, forming part of the square which serves as a memorial to 
the municipal labours of Mr. Chamberlain, must be valuable to Birming- 
ham, if only as setting a high standard of architectural excellence. 

In London it is rather difficult to realise the pride taken by 
Birmingham citizens in these municipal institutions—a pride which 
so frequently finds expression in gifts and bequests made to increase 
their value and usefulness. There seems a general feeling that in these 
matters of education, of artistic and technical training, the com- 
munity is doing, in an organised form, what could otherwise not be 
done at all, or if done by private individuals, only at a much greater 
expense, and with far less efficiency. Now and again there may, 
indeed, be a murmur of protest. A short time ago, for example, the 
Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, an old-established association 
which, in its time, has doubtless been of excellent service, sent a com- 
munication to the Art Committee of the Corporation, complaining of 
the counter-attraction of the annual loan exhibitions, organised by 
the committee, to their own exhibitions. The committee admitted 
that the society’s exhibitions might well suffer from the competition, 
seeing that the exhibitions at the Art Gallery were free, whereas for 
the others a charge was made, but they could only point out that 
they were fulfilling a duty to the public at large; and replying to the 
suggestion of the society that the municipal exhibition should be held 
at some other period of the year, explain that most of the best 
pictures could be obtained on loan only in the autumn. This little 
incident brought the municipal principle in direct conflict with that 
of individual action, but remembering the 400,000 visitors who enjoyed 
the collection of the works of Burne Jones and Watts, which the 
committee made in 1885, the 260,000 who came to see the pre- Raphaelite 
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collection in 1891, and the quarter of a million who attended the exhibi- 
tion of old masters in 1888, the Art Committee and the town at large 
had every reason to courageously vindicate the former. 

That municipal action in Birmingham should, during the last 
twenty years, have been so rapidly and successfully extended, practically 
without opposition on the part of any section: of the citizens, must be 
largely attributed to admirable financial management. Notwith- 
standing the great increase in its sphere of usefulness, the rate for 
which the Council is responsible remains pretty much the same. In 
1873 it was 3s. 8°3d. in the pound, in 1893 it was 3s. 8*41d. in the 
pound, As compared with the time when the Corporation obtained 
undivided control over the city, and Birmingham first entered upon its 
full municipal life, the ratepayer is in a still more satisfactory position, 
the rate in 1853 being 3s. gd. in the pound. Lest misapprehension 
should ensue in any reader’s mind, let me state at once that these 
figures do not include the School Board rate nor the poor rate, as to 
which the Corporation, of course, has nothing to do. If these are 
also taken into account, what is the burden of the Birmingham rate- 
payer as compared with that of the London ratepayer? The School 
Board rate is as high as in London, viz., 11°95d. in the pound. The 
poor-rate varies in the seven different parishes and hamlets into which 
the city is divided, the inequality in the burden of pauperism being 
hardly less glaring in Birmingham than in London. In the parish of 
Birmingham it was, in 1893, Is. 10d. in the pound, whereas in the villa 
district of Edgbaston it was only Is., and in the hamlets of Saltley, 
Washwood, and Little Bromwich, which were added to the city in 
1892, when the only extension of the municipal boundaries that had 
taken place since 1851 was accomplished, the rate is only rod. in the 
pound. In the parish of Birmingham, which contains, of course, by 
far the greater part of the population of the city, the total burden of 
the ratepayer thus amounts to 6s. gd. in the pound, whereas in 
Edgbaston it is 5s. 11d. Moreover, when the extensions of municipal 
government took place in 1892, the Corporation did not obtain power 
to levy the same rate over the new additions to its area, and, conse- 
quently, in the small districts of Saltley and Washwood, the total rates 
amount to only 5s. 3d., and in Little Bromwich to 4s. 3d. Whether 
we take the maximum rate of 6s. gd. in the parish of Birmingham, or 
the minimum fate of 4s. 3d. in the hamlet of Little Bromwich, it 
compares well, I think, with the parishes of London, if the relative 
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services rendered to the ratepayer in return for his money is compared. 
In the parish of Birmingham itself the aggregate rate has increased by 
only gd. as compared with the year 1852, an increase which is more 
than accounted for by the School Board’s precept. 

Birmingham could assuredly not have obtained so well-equipped a 
municipal life at this cost were it not, first, for the savings effected on 
its municipal ownership of the markets and tramways and the gas 
and the water; and second, its judicious financial arrangement. With 
the first I have already dealt. As to the second, the Corporation’s 
capital expenditure amounted on March 31st, 1893, to £9,351,000 in 
round figures, of which nearly a million and three-quarters had been 
provided for at that date. The average rate of interest payable on 
Corporation stock, &c., the gas and water annuities being capitalised 
at 25 years’ purchase, is {3°11 per cent. 

In Mr. Powell Williams, M.P., Mr. Chamberlain had a valuable 
auxiliary in justifying the financial soundness of his schemes, and to him 
is largely due the satisfactory state of affairs revealed by these figures. 
For several years Mr. Powell Williams devoted himself to the consoli- 
dation of the Corporation loans and the reconstruction of its finances, 
with the object of reducing the annual charge to the ratepayers, and in 
1880-81 his purpose was effected and a Bill passed through Parliament. 

It will have been seen that Birmingham’s Municipality is now 
responsible for the repayment of loans, &c., amounting to about 
£7,629,000, as compared with only £615,265 in 1872, and only 
£263,273 in 1852. The great increase took place, of course, in the 
decade when Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was in full swing, that is to 
say, 1872-82. In that period the amount increased more than ten-fold, 
whereas from 1882 to 1892 the increase was only half a million. It 
was an increase, of course, of almost entirely a remunerative character, 
as is shown by the enormous rise in the municipal income from 
£226,258 in 1872 to £1,447,223 in 1893, and in the balance of assets 
over liabilities from £355,320 to £1,721,988. I have had occasion more 
than once to refer to the public spirit of Birmingham citizens in the 
giving of their wealth to the advancement of some civic purpose. 
Perhaps more eloquent than all such figures in explaining its 
municipal success is the simple fact that when I was last in 
Birmingham a retired tradesman had just made a free gift to 
the Corporation of the business premises he no longer required. 
FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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EDMUND YATES: AN APPRECIATION AND A 
RETROSPECT. 


F among the novelists and publicists of our day there has ever been 
one pre-eminently the product of his age, the result and reflection 

of its most characteristic forces, that description assuredly belongs to 
the vigorous and versatile litterateur who recently has passed away. 
In its strenuous and aggressive energy, in its demonstrative ambition, 
its love of glare, glitter, luxury, and material comfort, its undaunted 
resolution to push its fortune and to proclaim its cleverness and 
merits, Edmund Yates was in harmony with, and was a favourable 
type of, the epoch in which he lived and died. Other and hereditary 
influences contributed to mould the character and to direct the talents 
of a man who, before he finished his life’s work, had become the 
chief and most capable creator of a new school of journalism. The 
son of an actor and actress of high calibre, Edmund Yates, though the © 
only stage on which he had ever figured was—in the capacity of 
entertainer, and in conjunction with his friend, the genial and witty 
Harold Power—the platform of the Egyptian Hall, possessed gifts of 
character and mind eminently histrionic. His parentage showed itself 
in the mimetic power of the social raconteur, in the constant changes of 
facial expression which marked the ready and appreciative conver- 
sationalist, in many of his views of life generally, in his idiosyncratic 
perceptions of social fitness. To one at least of his parents, his accom- 
plished mother—who, as Miss Brunton, must have been not less remark- 
able and admirable as a woman than she was gifted as an actress—he 
was indebted for a certain delicacy of feeling, and an appreciation of the 
soft, the beautiful and pathetic in nature and art which accompanied 
him through all the vicissitudes of his career, and sometimes expressed 
themselves in his actions most when one would have expected them 
the least. In his pleasant and amiable autobiography—a work not 
only of inherent interest, but, taken as a whole, of impartial accuracy 
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—Edmund Yates has acknowledged his gratitude for the higher kind 
of intellectual and literary influences brought to bear upon him at a 
turning-point in his life by his friend John Baker, of the Post Office. 
Only the delicacy that accompanied his reverence for the memory of 
his mother prevented him, perhaps, from enlarging more than he has 
done upon his debt to the refining educational influences of that most 
gracious and graceful woman. The course of school and, in Ger- 
many, college training which he received from his parents, made 
Edmund Yates, in the most orthodox sense of the words, a 
much more highly educated man than many gave him credit 
for being, than he ever posed as being himself, or than many of 
his contemporaries, with more recognised pretensions to academic 
culture, were, or are. Highgate School, under Dr. Dyne—the training 
ground of the brilliant band of scholars who afterwards threw such 
lustre upon the annals of Wadham College, Oxford—occupied a fore- 
most place among public seminaries of the second rank during the 
days when Edmund Yates was its alumnus. Before he left it for 
Germany he had picked up at least as much Latin and Greek as will 
carry an undergraduate through Moderations, or may even secure for 
him, with luck in that examination, a class. The Teutonic seat of 
learning whither Edmund Yates went—Heidelberg, Bonn, or 
Diisseldorf, I know not which—did more than complete what Sir 
Roger Cholmondeley’s foundation had begun, and before Edmund 
Yates was installed at the Post Office, he had added to as 
thorough a grounding in classical knowledge as the majority of 
Eton or Harrow boys ever carry away with them, a sound practical 
acquaintance with the German and French languages, and a fair 
insight into the literatures of the two countries. These acquisitions 
paved the way to rapid official promotion for the strenuous 
youth, and long before Edmund Yates became the editor of 
magazines or the founder of newspapers, he had received, under his 
chiefs at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, a discipline, and had formed habits, 
which had much afterwards to do with his material successes in the 
business of literature. At a much later period than this, when the 
Government were taking over the electric telegraphs from the private 
companies, and the General Post Office was about to become the 
headquarters of all foreign and inland communication, postal or 
otherwise, Edmund Yates had the opportunity of gathering experiences 
that were destined to prove most directly and extensively useful to him 
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in his profession of novelist and journalist. The work of superintending 
the transfer and arranging the extension of the telegraphic wires to 
the State, in which, with the late Frank Ives Scudamore, he was 
employed, necessitated constant locomotion through all parts of the 
United Kingdom, gave him rare opportunities of studying every 
aspect and grade of English life, and brought him into close contact 
with all varieties of territorial owners, from the titled magnate, 
who resented the aggression of the posts and wires upon his domains 
as an insult to his ancestors and an injury to himself, to 
the necessitous country squire with his heavily-mortgaged acres, 
who, hereditary Tory to the backbone, and cordially hating all 
associations of trade and barter, was yet compelled by the depletion 
of his exchequer to drive with the Government, which wanted an 
interest in his land for their unsightly erections, the best bargain 
that he could. 

It may seem. strange to the lovers of coincidences, to the “ vana 
mirantibus,”’ as Tacitus calls them, that the name of Garrick should be 
connected so closely with two great incidents in Edmund Yates’s course. 
It was at the club, of which the great actor is the eponymous hero, 
that Edmund Yates experienced in his social life a check which he had 
long ago lived down, but, as he has told us himself, never completely 
forgot ; it was in the stalls of the Garrick Theatre that the hand of 
death was first visibly laid upon the man for whom, after many 
storms, there now seemed in prospect the haven of a peaceful and 
an opulent age. | 

The Garrick Club incident has been so often and so publicly 
discussed, Edmund Yates himself attached such importance to 
it, and gave it so prominent a place in his memoirs, that it is 
impossible and would be unjust to his memory to pass by that sub- 
ject in silence now. The original paragraphs in the little illustrated 
paper that gave offence to the sensitive genius of Thackeray, had, no 
doubt, better have been left unwritten, but, read in the light of 
to-day, they will strike most people as absolutely inoffensive, while 
relatively, in comparison with the styles of personal descriptive 
narrative with which we have now grown familiar, they are 
almost meritorious—or at least agreeable. They contained no imputa- 
tion whatever upon the great novelist as a man, or upon the 
genuineness of his worth as a writer. The truth is that, but 
for the untoward intervention of Dickens, the affair would, soon 
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after its inception, have languished into a natural death, and would 
certainly never have involved the withdrawal of one who was then little 
more than on the threshold of his literary career, from the society to 
which, naturally and properly, he deemed it pleasant and profitable to 
belong. At this time the literary rivalry between the authors of ‘‘ David 
Copperfield”’ and ** Vanity Fair” was keen, and did inevitably, in some 
sort, affect their personal and private relations. Directly Edmund Yates 
consulted Dickens in the matter, it ceased to be a personal difference 
between the literary giant who then filled a place in the coteries of 
Covent Garden analogous to that occupied by Ben Jonson’s armchair 
in some other part of the same precinct at an earlier epoch, on the one 
hand, and a struggling and but imperfectly fledged publicist on the 
other. It was transformed and magnified immediately into a duel, fought 
upon the ground of the Garrick Club, between Thackeray and Dickens 
over the passive body of Edmund Yates. The affair ended happily 
enough for all concerned, except, indeed, him who was concerned the 
most; although it may be right to add, perhaps, that when the 
business was concluded, Charles Dickens, by way of marking his 
dissatisfaction with the result, and his sympathy with the young 
friend whose protection he had assumed, followed the author 
of the peccant little article, and withdrew from the institution 
so organically disturbed. Dickens and Thackeray alike, perhaps 
nearly in an equal degree, influenced the mind or coloured the views 
of him about whom they had contended. Just as many boys imbibe the 
taste for military adventure which decides their profession from the 
novels of Charles Lever or James Grant, and as Marryat has made 
scores of midshipmen, so in his reminiscences Edmund Yates has 
attributed to ‘“‘ Pendennis” his resolve to adopt letters as the staff of life. 
But, singularly appreciative reader and most enthusiastic admirer of the 
great novelist—whose name he never mentioned with any trace of 
bitterness—as Edmund Yates throughout his life was, Dickens served 
as his chief practical preceptor in the craft of literature. From the 
founder of Household Words and All the Year Rownd Edmund Yates 
gained his first knowledge of the technique of magazine management, 
and learned his earliest lessons in the art of gauging and satisfying the 
public taste in the periodical press. Not perhaps quite unconsciously, 
and in the true actor’s spirit, at certain conjunctures of life, Edmund 
Yates may have moulded his conduct and his words after a Thacke- 
rayan pattern ; but, a3 he learned business in the Post Office, so it was 
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from Dickens that he drew the knowledge which enabled him to 
conduct the magazine of Temple Bar first, and his own news- 
paper of the World afterwards, with such substantial success. It 
may also be mentioned that the late Grenville Murray, associated 
with Yates at the beginning of his journal, and the writer of 
the second feuilleton published in its columns, had himself been 
a pupil of Dickens on the staff of Household Words ; thus, in the case 
of three men who have left their mark upon the journalism of the 
time—Yates, Murray, and G. A. Sala—the genius of Charles Dickens 
was a primarily formative power with each. Throughout his life 
Edmund Yates was ever learning; his receptive power was as great, 
his perceptions were as keen, in middle age as in youth. The World, 
under his management, treated political questions seriously, discussed 
them closely, espoused or condemned measures and men on public 
grounds with sustained ability; but whatever may have been from 
time to time the pen employed to fulfil these functions, their 
controller was the editor himself; others may have lit the fuse 
which fired the gun, but the cannon was always pointed by 
himself. In regard to power and quickness of editorial initiative, 
apprehension as to the final drifts of popular feeling in political 
not less than in social matters, Edmund Yates may claim a place 
beside some of the great conductors of journalistic enterprise 
during the present century—Douglas Cook, John Thaddeus Delane, 
to mention two comparatively recent names with which most of us 
are familiar. To the son of him who sang the “‘ Song of the Shirt,” 
the late Tom Hood—a name which the present writer mentions with 
the deepest regard and affection, as that of his earliest friend in 
literary London—the author of these lines was indebted for his first 
introduction to Edmund Yates, then in the Post Office, but also 
editing Mr. Bentley’s magazine, somewhere in the later ’sixties. The 
literary London of Pendennis, of Albert Smith, of the Broughs, was 
then passing away; the younger Hood had gathered around him on 
the staff of Fun, and of his own “ Annual,” many bright and fresh 
wielders of the pen and pencil, who have since, long ere this, arrived 
at some distinction or joined the majority. There were T. W. 
Robertson, who, having fought long, and only with spasmodic 
success, for recognition as a writer of pungent humour, biting sarcasm, 
stinging repartee, was about, a few years later, to conquer th 

theatrical world with the play of “‘ Society ” and its succeeding dramas, 
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from his chosen ground of the little playhouse near to Tottenham 
Court Road; there, too, assembled at the Saturday dinner of the Savage 
Club, then held at a tavern in Maiden Lane, gathered around 
Hood, were W. J. Prowse, rich in dainty, delicate, and satiric 
fancies, suitable equally for prose or verse; H. S. Leigh, not much, 
if at all, below the level of Locker as an author of Praedesque 
rhymes; W. S. Gilbert, who had not then even produced ‘“ Dr. 
Dulcamara” at the St. James’s Theatre, and who did not, perhaps, 
anticipate that the day was drawing near when he would “hurl his 
barristerial wig to limbo,” and describe to laughter-convulsed 
audiences how a certain high official came to be ‘the ruler of the 
Queen's navee.”” There, too, somewhat out of place, as it might be 
thought, in a company of which the dominant complexion was 
comic, was a man who had already, on the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph, taken a foremost place in the ranks of London journalism, 
the late James Macdonel, fresh, perhaps, from consultation, on high 
publicistic matters, with the late Thornton Hunt, his colleague in the 
councils of the Peterborough Court, one of the shrewdest and ablest 
of newspaper men who ever trod the flagstones of Fleet Street. Silent 
and thoughtful as the late James Macdonel—trained by Alexander 
Russel on the Scotsman—was, he yet, at the Savage Club dinners, would 
sometimes crack patriotic jokes with his brother Aberdonian—also a 
member of that coterie—Andrew Halliday, then a chief writer for 
Dickens’s journal, but hereafter to become the successful playwright of 
Drury Lane. The Savage Club still exists, but it flourishes now as a 
fashionable haunt, where successful generals esteem it a compliment to 
be asked to dine, and where royal princes are pleased to lounge 
and smoke while they listen to elegant extracts from entertainments 
given by popular favourites. This is, perhaps, symbolical of the social 
change which has come over literary London long since Edmund 
Yates first knew it. Between five-and-twenty and thirty years ago, 
if not exactly the Bohemia of Henri de Murger, still a very fair sub- 
stitute for it had a distinct place upon the map of London ; its limits 
soon began to contract, and now, perhaps, in these days of universal 
clubdom and evening dress for everybody, it seems entirely to have 
vanished out of the metropolitan chart. About this time it may have 
been that the Bohemia of Cockaigne was somewhat clumsily lam- 
pooned by an anonymous writer in the then existent London Review; 
nor did the region possibly ever quite recover its former jubilant and 
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vigorous tone after the attack thus made upon it. But though 
Edmund Yates knew of this aspect of London literary life, and, 
as one whose business it was to see everything, made casual 
excursions into it, he was never an inhabitant of it; his early 
domestication, the rare comfort and happiness of his home life, 
his shrewd perception that much frequenting of haunts like those 
of the “‘fly-by nights” in his own novel and Tom Robertson’s 
play was not conducive to solid success in professional litera- 
ture, ever caused him, not needlessly or on light provocation, to 
curtail his repose. In the absence of any documentary evidence, 
the social retrospect, which has here seemed opportune, suggests 
to the present writer that, with the exception of his friend 
Mr. Clement Scott, he is probably the sole survivor of this company. 
George Rose (Arthur Sketchley), whom nature surely cast for the part 
of Falstaff; Paul Gray, most delicate of draughtsmen, with a taste as 
keen and refined as his beautifully-chiselled features; William Brunton, 
the humorous illustrator of children’s books; Thomas Morten, who 
never seemed to do entire justice to an appreciation of the beautiful, 
and to creative powers which ought to have won for him a high and 
enduring place in British art; Thomas Archer, one of the earliest 
discoverers and describers of that East-End life which the efforts of 
' his latter-day imitators and the caprices of popular taste have ren- 
dered fashionable ; Godfrey Turner, blameless in all the relations of 
his existence and the model of a good all-round journalist : these have 
all passed away, and, from personal knowledge of them, live perhaps 
only in the memories of W. Beatty Kingston and a few others. 
Well-known to some of this company, and contemporary at that 
period of his career with Edmund Yates, was the late James Hannay, 
whose personal relations, in their common profession of journalism, 
with the subject of this sketch have been the topic of so much 
talk in literary circles, have attracted so much of even wider interest, 
and have been misrepresented so extensively, that it may not be 
amiss briefly to tell the simple truth about them here. As a journalist 
resident in London before he returned to his native Scotland for the 
purpose of editing the Edinburgh Courant; as a man of letters whose 
reading was wide, and whose pen, alternately graceful and incisive, 
never laboured without effect, and was welcome in every quarter 
of English periodical literature, James Hannay was a noticeable man. 
Sailor by early profession, high Tory by inborn prejudice, wide 
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and considerable, if rather superficial, scholar by his own industry 
and taste, he had his foibles as well as his fortes, his hobbies, 
fads, his argot, and his crotchets, which he often ventilated in such 
a way as to challenge contradiction. He was surrounded also by 
a select band of social or convivial, as well as literary, henchmen, 
whom he ruled like the historic despot of the “ Mermaid Tavern,” 
and to whom his watchword was interpreted as being the exaltation of 
Thackeray over Dickens, less on grounds of higher literary merit 
than of superior birth and breeding. Even among Hannay’s personal 
intimates and admirers there were some who occasionally wearied of a 
dogmatism, often carried to the verge of the grotesque, on all matters 
connected with the literature of the classics, or with that of Dugdale 
and Debrett. It was a friend of Hannay’s as well as of Yates’s, 
the late Robert Brough, who, piqued by the perpetual reiteration 
of the pretentious trisyllable, burst out into some lines beginning— 
“ There’s a curse in the phrase, deny it who can ; 
There’s a curse in the phrase, ‘ I’m a gentleman. 
It was another staunch supporter and crony of this highly 
cultured and genially aggresive Scot—himself an Oxford scholar of 
standing, and publicist of repute—who, stung into _ retort, 
exclaimed at last to his amiable but rather overbearing friend, 
‘There are those who might say of James Hannay that he 
was a gentleman without an estate, and a scholar without 
a degree.” Here, it may be supposed, were all the elements 
of a hostile collision between the scion of Caledonia and the son 
of the English actor and actress; but, as a matter of fact, the 
contretemps, when it did occur, was only in the mildest form, and 
then it was not provoked by Edmund Yates. At this time a rumour 
in London was afloat that James Hannay was about to be summoned . 
from Scotland to undertake the editorship of the newly-founded 
journal, whose proprietors had christened it from the pages of the 
Pendennis, which they themselves had published. Yates was then 
writing “‘ The Flaneur,” a column of weekly gossip in the defunct 
Morning Star,and referring to the report in playfully mock heroic vein, 
on the plea that only the Muse could do justice to the coming event, 
turned off these lively lines, which, as garbled versions of them have 
been given repeatedly, may as well, perhaps, correctly be quoted 
here. They hit off happily the characteristic slang of the school 
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Then answered The Flaneur 
“The Flaneur” always right — 
The banner of George Smithius 
Comes looming into sight ; 

And with him shadowy elder, 
Who never yet was seen, 

And Frederick Margaret Denzil, 
Of the Cornhill Magazine. 

I hear of blood and culture, 

I hear of pleb and cad, 

Hear men o’er potent tumblers 
Enquiring, ‘‘ Who's your dad?” 
That jolly old cock Cicero 

Falls blithely on mine ear, 

And how of Titus Livius, 

Some books were lost, I hear. 

I hear of Or and Argent, 

Of real tap and of brain, 

And Jigger of the Dodo 

Comes back to us again. 


He would be a purist, to use the mildest term, who, in the language 
elicited by this little episode, would affect to see anything discreditable 
to either of the men concerned ; and here the incident closed. It is 
very likely that after this, during Hannay's stay in London, before he 
went as Consul to Barcelona, where he died, the two men may never 
have met, or, if they did, only upon semi-public occasions. 

The novels of Edmund Yates were popular at once on publication— 
whether as magazine serials or otherwise—in England, and immediately 
too made their mark on the other side of the Atlantic. The general 
method of his fictions was to select a strongly defined feminine 
character from some grade of life he knew well, and to group round 
her incidents and personages, as the evolution of his characters or the 
unfolding of his plot required. His intrinsic merits as a novelist are 
shown sufficiently by the fact that so consummate a judge of this kind 
of composition as Charles Dickens published at least one of Yates’s 
serials in his magazine. These fictions show great uniformity of sustained 
merit, abound in descriptions of men, manners, and places which have 
a real historical value, and are studded with happy antitheses, or the 
smart and good things, of which the following, quoted from memory, 
may serve as a specimen: ‘‘ To pay a tradesman, to whom a long 
account is owing, a five-pound note, is like giving a wet brush to a very 
old hat, it creates a temporary gleam of comfort, but no more.”’ About 
the nature of the success of Edmund Yates’s visit to America as a 
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lecturer on English Society, there are—as there ever have been in the 
case of all well-known Englishmen who have visited the United States 
in a public capacity—two opinions; but of one thing there can be no 
question : it laid the foundation-stone of the prosperity that during the 
second half of his life he was to enjoy. The best testimonial to his 
practical success on the other side of the Atlantic is the circumstance 
that it induced George Gordon Bennett to offer him the post of 
European correspondent-in-chief of the New York Herald. The 
emoluments thus derived enabled Edmund Yates to start the World 
newspaper in London, and the position was retained by him some while 
after he had become an editor on his own account. 

As the experiences gained in the Post Office were instruments of 
literary success, or yielded material invaluable for the plot and 
action, as well as character réles of his novels, so he returned from 
the New World, not only with an exchequer replenished for the great 
literary venture of his life, but with enlarged ideas of journalistic 
possibilities, and with a thorough mastery of American literary 
methods, as well as with a troop of Transatlantic friends whose 
staunchness never failed him. There is some reason for thinking that 
the commercial success of the World, in point both of rapidity and 
extent, exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of its projector, who 
was certainly neither an unhopeful nor a self-distrustful man; that 
success, as has been already said, was of his manufacture and his 
alone. Associates and coadjutors he had, but his was the hand which 
was ever on the public pulse ; his was the brain which planned nearly 
all its most distinctive or successful features; his was the inventive 
faculty, which, with a felicity not unworthy of his great master, 
Dickens, discovered for some of the most effective articles he published 
frequently their most attractive titles. 

As editor of the World, Edmund Yates was uniformly a happy, 
not less than a successful, man, and it was not his fault if those who 
worked with him or visited at his house as private friends were not 
equally happy too. If, like Dickens, with whom he had many points 
of social resemblance, he possessed something of the egotist in his 
nature ; if, like Dickens, it pleased him to know and to feel that, not 
less in his moments of social relaxation than of hard work, he was 
en evidence—as little as possible out of the public sight or mind—there 
was a large admixture of unselfish generosity with the more self- 
regarding quality. As, according to all accounts, Dickens was never 
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more delighted than when communicating enjoyment to his guests at 
Gadshill or Ramsgate, so his disciple was at the very acme of enjoy- 
ment, when he was in a position to keep literally open house 
for his friends in Portland Place, at Hyde Park Gate, or in some villa 
on the banks of that Thames which he loved, as Wordsworth himself 
may have loved the clear depths of Rydal Lake, or the more tawny 
levels of the Severn Sea. There are not many persons of whom it 
can be said that, having been ground by the mills of a tolerably severe 
apprenticeship to life, they have passed through the more drastic 
ordeal of prosperity less unbecomingly and unamiably than Edmund 
Yates. Like Tennyson’s father in In Memoriam, ‘‘ whose youth was 
full of heat and noise,” Edmund Yates was now a prudent and pros- 
perous man, not only “ among his boys ”’—the sons whom he loved 
with all his heart, and laboured for with all his energy—but among 
friends from every quarter, of every kind, and of every degree. An 
editor must have a power in his craft of no mean order when he can 
drive a team variously composed, and, as some might think, incon- 
gruously assorted, like that of which Edmund Yates in the World 
handled the ribbons so smoothly, so wisely, justly, with so few ugly 
jolts, and so little serious friction. 

A man must have in him merits much above tl common when, 
after a long life, it can be said that of the comrades whom he 
knew in his struggling era, there survives not one to whom he 
turned a cold shoulder in the day of his good fortune, or for whom 
in the hour of need, he was not ever ready to take upthe cudgels. As 
editor of his newspaper he showed himself a real leader of men. He 
always wished to requite loyalty with loyalty, to render service for 
service, to identify himself with the interests of those who worked for 
him, and to maintain their cause when others spoke disparagingly of 
their merits. The happiness of Edmund Yates’s home life has already 
been hinted at. It would be impertinent to draw the curtain on that 
privacy, but it is not improper, it is only not dishonourable or un- 
grateful for one who was closely connected with him in work during 
many years, and to whom his hospitality was ever open, to bear his 
tribute of grateful recognition and sympathetic regard to the benignan 
and highly-endowed lady who was his good genius and his best 
counsellor through his course, and who now mourns him who was 
more than half her life, taken away by an unexpected, if not a 
premature, death. T. H. S. Escotr. 
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O one in the village cared much for Giles. His nature was 
morose, people said, like that of his dog. If he were given an 
opportunity—this was the statement of the village wags—if he might, 
he would surely not remain content to imitate his own Cerberus and 
merely show his teeth and growl; he would fasten the said teeth 
inextricably in the calf of somebody’s leg. So young a man, Giles 
Dearlove! Not ill-looking, for the matter of that, neither. All the 
more a pity. Well, let everyone give him and Cerberus alike a wide 
berth. Such a mouthful of a name, Cerberus! MHeathenish, it was 
understood to be. Worse, perhaps—bordering on the black art, 
possibly! Who could undertake to say ? 

A hundred years ago folks were still greatly inclined to attribute 
whatever displeaged them to the influence of magic. There are those 
yet alive whose fathers and mothers have seen inoffensive but 
solitary old women ducked or pelted for witchcraft. 

Cerberus was a repulsive-looking animal, with somewhat of the 
bull-dog in his mongrel pedigree. Had he been allowed a voice in the 
matter he might have preferred a less classical name. All knowledge 
—certainly all such as is connected with ancient Greece and Rome— 
was at a discount in the village. The dame’s school was considered 
enough, nay, often superfluous, for the youth of that secluded 
neighbourhood ; and he who had his primer—metaphorically as well 
as literally—at his fingers’ ends was looked upon as a man of decided 
gifts. Most of the inhabitants signed their names by means of a 
simple cross, and had never felt any need of the three R’s: reading, 
’riting or ’rithmetic. 

But Giles Dearlove had been educated.. He worked on a large and 
prosperous farm, as did many other stalwart young fellows in the 
same district—for people were not necessarily drawn Londonwards 
' then as now—and he worked well and contentedly. Yet, for all that, 
he had often been, as a child, companion to the Rector’s son—a 
sickly, but highly-intelligent boy—and Giles had knitted his brows to 
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some purpose over the books which abounded in the rectory study. 
The invalid boy was specially fond of teaching Giles the lessons which 
his own father had but just taught him, and, after the sick lad’s death, 
the Rector—tears brimming in his eyes—put into Giles’ hands seven 
or eight worn volumes. ‘‘ He wished you to have them,” the Rector 
said, with a husky break in his voice, and Giles bent his head and 
took the books, precious gifts, not only because of their familiar and 
admired contents, but because they seemed to him as pledges of that 
sweet boy-friendship which had existed for several years. 

Now he had no friends, no companions even. The old Rector had 
long since left the place; a young one had come in his stead, a 
man of stiff starched manners, who would as soon have thought of 
carrying home to his best parlour a dandelion or ragged robin picked 
by the dusty roadside as to make friends with a young fellow whose 
palms were no less hard and brown than mahogany, and who wore a 
smock-frock o’ Sundays. Giles sat with others of his kind in a pew 
close beneath the pulpit, and lifted his serious eyes enquiringly to 
the somewhat callow face of its occupant, who preached of destruction 
and hell-fire in a thin, monotonous, piping voice. The young Rector 
caught the glance of Giles’ eyes sometimes ; but, if he thought at all of 
the matter, he congratulated himself that his sermon had touched up a 
few of the boorish clodhoppers. He would have been vastly surprised 
to hear that this particular clodhopper had read and digested many a 
pious dictum in the original Latin. 

Giles himself often sighed as he went back to his solitary home, 
unrefreshed by the spiritual food he had swallowed. What was to 
become of him, he meditated anxiously as he shut the gate of his 
little garden behind him and stood for a moment looking down the 
village. Such a lovely village! Yet, must his whole life be spent 
there, and be as monotonous and insipid as now? Yes, a fair village 
in truth. The white-washed cottages gleamed under heavy thatched 
brows ; each boasting at least a strip of garden, gay already with 
Lent lilies, and full of the promise of lilac, and hawthorn, and 
laburnum, and sweet Nancies, and double paigles, and wall-flowers, 
when the sweet-briar hedges should perfume the whole of the rambling 
street, down to the green where waddling geese were seeking the 
water under shelter of the budding sallows. . 

Thin blue smoke arose from various chimneys: Sunday’s dinner 


was being prepared. Giles, as he stood at his own threshold, sighed. 
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How many Sundays would divide his life into insignificant spaces— 
scratches on a slate—in that restful lovely village, where he had | 
neither kith nor kin nor interest to speak of? He pushed the door 
open ; close behind it, on the sanded kitchen floor, lay his dog await- 
ing him. Cerberus greeted his master with a sort of snarl of pleasure. 
Giles patted him on the head; then, apparently satisfied, the dog 
stretched himself out at full length at the man’s feet. And Giles, 
reaching with his hand to the window-sill, took up a thin volume of 
Virgil, and forgot that no one had lighted the fire, and that neither 
he nor Cerberus had dined. | 

But next Sunday things were changed. We all know how they 
have a trick of changing when we least expect it of them. Giles picked 
a daffodil, which he allowed to peep out between his coat and the 
broad open collar of his grey smock broidered in white cotton, and 
he brushed his beaver hat with the greatest care, and walked to church 
with an alacrity derived not so much from the healthy strength of his 
limbs as from the cheerfulness of his inner man. He sauntered on 
the way back, however, but that was because he chose to keep pace — 
with the short steps of a young damsel, a pretty dapper figure in 
chintz cotton and coloured ribbons, whose acquaintance he had made 
some days previously. Giles knew that he was envied by other youths 
as he and his pretty companion met in-the churchyard and smiled at 
each other, and walked the whole way down the village side by side. 
Nevertheless, when he left her to seek his lonely hearth again, he 
sighed once more as he had sighed on the previous Sunday. But this 
time he lighted the kitchen fire and warmed something in a pot, and 
actually romped with Cerberus, who was not used to such pranks, and 
who limped off presently, being somewhat rheumatic, to seek a quiet 
corner in the sunshine. And then Giles took from a cupboard a big 
book, and unfastened the metal clasp, and read on the fly-leaf the 
names of his grandparents, with the dates of birth, baptism, marriage, 
and death. ‘‘Giles Dearlove. Martha Trubridge.” Next, the curt 
chronicle of ‘‘ Ambrose, only child of the above,’”’ who married Sarah 
Miles, and died within a year of his wife’s death. Lastly, ‘‘ Giles— 
born 1770.” 

Yes, that was himself—just his name—no further record. But 
that quaint surname might in itself prove a kind of mockery of 
happiness. Whose love could he ever be? Giles stepped into the 
neighbouring room, and there he gazed at his own face in a scrap of 
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streaked and speckled looking-glass which hung from the lattice- 
window—a good, even handsome face (though he was scarcely aware 
of the fact), clean-shaven, browned by healthy exposure ; dark eyes, 
dark hair, and strong white teeth contrasting with the tanned skin. 
But Giles sighed again, and went back to the kitchen. He read no 
Latin books that day—he seemed to have no taste for them. 

He was not the first to discover that women are a more difficult 
and puzzling study than the classics. To enable him to understand 
the latter, he had at his elbow a well-thumbed dictionary, bound in 
worn russet leather—a comprehensive and useful work. But what aid 
had poor Giles in the learning of this new and complicated language, 
in which he was trying to spell out a few words? Experience—a 
volume often sadly untrustworthy—even experience was not at hand. 
He had never interchanged more than a few words of greeting with 
the girls of the village. He did not care for women—so he had 
always said. That is why, doubtless, Cupid singled him out so 
specially for punishment. It does not do—as his classical reading 
should have taught Giles—it is not safe to flout the boy-god—and 
Miriam Mallet’s bright eyes shot out arrows of a dangerous kind, 
cunningly made and deadly tipped. 

She was niece to the farmer in whose employ Giles worked. She 
was, therefore, of a better class than the other village maidens. If she 
made hay, or milked the cows, it was more as an amusement than 
through obligation. Some—but these were unkind tongues—vowed 
that she played servant to exhibit the pretty turn of her neck or ankle, 
or the grace of her arm below the white rolled-up sleeve. Be this as 
it may, Giles could not take his eyes off her. He got through double 
his share of work in order to be free to follow her from place to place 
in the cool of the afternoon, which was her favourite hour for making 
an appearance out of doors. 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders at him, and mocked him relent- 
lessly. She laughed at his quaint old-world name. ‘“ Mercy on us! 
the comicalest name!” she whispered between her pursed-up lips. 
“ Dearlove, Dearlove! whoever heard the like?” And Giles, who, 
despite his occasional fits of melancholy, had always treasured the 
inheritance of his name from a long line of yeomen ancestors, and held 
the appellation as proudly as his head, now crimsoned from brow to 
chin, and drooped his head as might a shy school-girl. 

One memorable day Giles remembered as long as he lived. It was 
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August: the sun blazed hot; the fierce rays had beat down on the 
harvesters from early morning. At last the great disk, travelling 
slowly downward as well as westward, gleamed semi-hidden behind a 
belt of elms. Giles, as usual foremost amongst the men, still at work, 
his face flushed and eager, attired only in a crumpled white shirt and 
corduroy breeches, grey cotton stockings and thick shoes, stood out a 
striking stalwart figure, his dark hair loosely pushed back from his 
face, his lithe muscular arms never still. 

But, as he staggered along under the weight of the sheaves he 
was carrying, he suddenly stopped and turned pale. In the further 
part of the field appeared Miriam—she who had feigned sickness. 
She was bending to gather up a few ears of corn, as though she 
were gleaning. And beside her stood the Squire’s son, tall, slender, 
clad in an irreproachable suit of maroon colour, with silver buckles 
at his feet, his fair hair tied with a broad black riband, and his 
eyes—yes, Giles could see even at that distance—his eyes turned 
upon Miriam with a gaze for which Giles would gladly have killed 
him. A _ sheaf of corn slipped from the harvester’s arms, and 
dropped to earth with a little soft thud on the warm stubble. Then 
Giles bent and picked up the sheaf, and carried it with the rest to 
its destination. That was all. No one noticed the episode, if episode 
it were. 

That evening his master kicked Cerberus, in a momentary fit 
of impatience, quickly regretted. The poor dog, unutterably sur- 
prised, and more grieved than hurt, retreated, sorrowfully whining, 
under the kitchen table. ‘‘ Come back, Cerberus ; come back, good 
dog, good dog!” said Giles, penitently. The four-footed friend 
would not come at once. In time the master’s entreaties prevailed, 
however, and Cerberus, forgiving utterly, as becomes a great nature, 
leaned his nose on his master’s knee and gazed with affectionate 
ugly eyes up into his master’s face. 

And it is certain that in Giles’ eyes glistened a suspicious 
brightness as he bent down to kiss the top of his favourite’s 
head. 

But happily there was no one by to see or criticise, and Cerberus 
never told tales out of school. | 

Weeks passed, and time unravelled an old, old story. Old even 
then, a hundred years ago—old even a thousand years ago, and a 
couple of thousand before that again. _ 
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A man flattered—a woman listened: she was tempted, and she 
fell. 

When pretty motherless Miriam eloped with the squire’s son, the 
only person in the neighbourhood to be surprised was the farmer, her 
uncle. The runaway pair went to London, of course—a fairly lengthy 
journey in those days. Several witnesses testified to having seen a 
post-chaise, a lady and gentleman inside, the post-boy urging on the 
tired horses to their fullest speed. 

No further tidings were heard of the foolish girl. The farmer, 
irate, went off to see the Squire. The latter shook hands with him, 
and vowed to cut off his heir with a shilling. (The Squire must have 
presently relented, for that threat was never carried into effect, and, 
when some years later the old man died, the son succeeded to all the 
property, to which, however, he never came home, but spent his life 
and his substance disreputably abroad.) 

About the time of Miriam’s disappearance Giles Dearlove fell ill 
of a wasting fever. The doctor shook his head, and purged and bled 
the patient, who obstinately grew weaker every day. It was as 
though he did not care to get well. Then the good farmer, his 
employer, who had always entertained a strong liking for the lad, took 
him home to the farm and nursed him as though he had been his 
own son, and in time the wraith of Giles Dearlove began to craw 
about the domain, and stand in the sun by the great barns, watching 
the calves and the pigs, and the noisy cackling hens, or sometimes 
wandering feebiy up to the wood on the brow of the hill—a queer 
little leather book in his hand, at which book the strong lads of the 
village glanced suspiciously as they strode away to play quoits or 
base-ball after work was over. 

Time went on, and Giles recovered his health. It was as 
though some hot simoon had passed over him, searing his face and 
ageing it, and taking the lightness from his step and the look of youth 
from his eyes; but otherwise he was hale and hearty again, folks said; 
and after all he had ever been a queer lad at best: it was that 
book-larning of his that had done the harm, no doubt. The “ book- 
larning”’ did him a good turn, though, for he became the farmer's 
right-hand man. All accounts were in his keeping, and the farm 
prospered greatly. 

But, after some years, the old farmer died. He had been a good 
friend to Giles, and he left the young man some money. No great 
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sum, but enough to free Giles—who had but frugal wants—from all 
need of work. 

And all this time there was no news of Miriam. 

Giles Dearlove led a very secluded life—some said an idle life. He 
shut himself up in his cottage, in front of which the little plot of 
ground, unkempt and untilled, grew overrun with weeds like the 
sluggard’s garden. Cerberus was dead, and Giles never attempted to 
replace him. There was no need of a watch-dog, he thought ; he had 
naught worth the stealing, and, as for companionship, was not his 

own the best? He smiled grimly, too, as he reflected on the whole- 
some fear which his peculiarities of mind and conduct inspired in his 
neighbours and acquaintances; no one was likely to trouble him. So 
he lived quietly, ate sparsely, and his books—the well-thumbed 
dictionary especially—grew worn. Giles himself grew worn. He was 
now not far from forty years of age—the most determined and sour- 
minded bachelor in the district. And round about him, like toadstools 
round a fine tree, spread those murmurings and breathings of report. 

‘“‘ There’s something wrong about that fellow! He’s queer, he is— 
too clever by half; and how does he get his cleverness?” ‘‘ He had 
ought to have been a schoolmaster, he ought!” ‘‘ Nay, nay! he bain’t 
the right sort for a schoolmaster. We want good folk for that.” 

Certainly, Giles hated children. 

It was even rumoured that he was writing a book. This seemed 
the filling to overflow of his cup of doubtful deeds. Somebody—a 
freckled, foolish-faced lad of fifteen—averred that he had passed Giles’ 
cottage one night late. The dim light of a candle flickered from an 

-uncurtained window. Giles was writing quickly, as though he had 
been the lawyer’s clerk himself, and behind him—yes, close behind 
him—there assuredly stood a tall black form, with horns and a tail! 
Everyone pitied the poor lad who had seen this terrific vision. 

Meanwhile, as there is no smoke without fire, it was true that Giles 
often wrote in the fancied seclusion of his own cottage. His hair had 
become sprinkled with grey; his eyes were sunken and tired: reading 
and writing meant the whole world to him now. 

One evening—he was studying and scribbling as usual—the storm 
struggled so fiercely against the window-panes and in the chimney 
that his head ached from the din. He leaned his cheek upon his hand, 

and paused awhile in his work. 

Some scanty drapery drawn across the lattice could not altogether 
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shut out the flare of the lightning flashes; the wind screamed like a 
child in pain; the latch of the door rattled so that more than once 
Giles lifted his head, and involuntarily murmured a welcome. “ For,” 
he said to himself, “‘I would pity even a dog that were outside 
to-night.” 

At last he rose to fasten the door more securely—at any rate, so 
that the noise of it should be lessened. There was that last transla- 
tion which he had made—some sentences were not altogether to his 
liking. He wanted silence, absolute quiet, in which to think and 
write. 

But, as he held the latch, it suddenly moved towards his fingers, 
not withthem. The door was pushed open from without—gently first, 
then the wind seized and flung it open. A cloud of rain struck Giles. 
in the face, and in the very midst of the whirl, when he had dashed 
the wet from his eyes, he could see a figure standing. 

It was the small slight figure of a child—a girl about twelve years 
old ; her wet clothes clung to her; her hair looked like dripping sea- , 
weed; in one hand she carried a bundle, which was as wet as herself. 
“* Come in, come in,” said Giles impulsively. 

The little girl, trembling all over, reeled in; her feet were covered— 
only partly covered—by worn and miserable shoes ; she had evidently 
walked a long way. She crept up close to the fire without a word, and, 
with her back to her host, began chafing and warming her thin hands 
and arms. 7 

Giles stood watching her. At last he spoke. 

“What brought thee out to-night ?” he asked. 

** Are you not Giles Dearlove ?”’ she returned. 

“Yes, yes! What of that?” 

He frowned at the question. He had learned thoroughly to dislike 
his name. But, even as he frowned, some strange echo thrilled within 
him. There was something familiar in the sound of the girlish voice. 
He stood silent and perplexed for a moment; then the little girl turned 
and faced him. She pushed her wet hair back over her hood, and 
looked at 

“* Mother said I should be all right if I came to you,” she said. 

And it seemed to Giles as though a second—a younger and more 
childish—Miriam stood before him. , 

His voice was husky when he spoke again. 

“Thy mother ?” he asked. 


— 
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*“* Yes,” said the child sadly. ‘‘ Mother died just a little while ago. 
It seems long, though.” 

“‘ Belike it does,” said Giles, falling into village vernacular as he 
watched the child’s face. ‘‘ Dead, is she?” he thought to himself. 
He had no feeling now of pain or anger. His heart had long been 
numbed. 

** My name’s Lyddy,” said the little girl. 

“ Well, Lyddy, what am I to do with thee ?” 

“It'll be all right now,” said the child contentedly. ‘ Mother 
often said so. But it was a long way here—though I got a nice ride 
now and then in a cart.” 

Then Giles knitted his brows. 

“‘ Where is thy father, child ?” he asked. ‘‘ Where did thy mother 
live ?” 

“Father died years and years ago,” said Lyddy serenely. “I 
never saw him. Mother and I lived alone—that is, lately. I was out 
_at nurse a long time ; but mother was awful poor. She had to take in 
washing at last, and that was bad for her cough. She was so thin 
and broken down, was mother. That’s what she called it—broken 
down.” 

** And so will her child be, unless I see to it,” thought Giles, with 
an odd pain at his heart strings. 

That night Lyddy took possession of the cottage, so to speak, and 
slept in Giles’ room, whilst he spent the long dark hours on the oak 
settle by the kitchen fire, close by where, on a couple of chairs, 
Lyddy’s little frock and hood were spread out to dry. Every now and 
then, when he thought he was dreaming, Giles stared hard at these 
evidences of fact. LLyddy—Miriam’s child—a waif and stray from out 
the storm—was under his roof. What on earth should he do with 
her ? 

But fate and Lyddy settked that question—Lyddy first of all. 

Giles had at last fallen into a heavy sleep on the uncomfortable 
settle, and when he woke with a start he found the child at his elbow, 
gazing at him with her mother’s eyes, though Lyddy’s were more 
serious and tender, somehow. Dressed and dry she was, her clothes. 
shrivelled and ragged, and she was saying in Miriam’s voice :— 

** I’ve relighted the fire. I can cook a little. I used to for mother 
when there was anything in the house. Can’t I do some bacon, or 
something ? ” 


‘a 
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“ Thou’rt very like thy mother, child,” said Giles. 

Then Lyddy began to cry. She had been very fond of her mother. 

What was Giles todo? Send the little thing away? There was 
no one in the village from whom he would willingly ask a favour. 

“Of course I’m going to stay with you,” decided Lyddy. 
“Mother said so.” And Lyddy’s presence and Miriam’s memory 
together were too strong for Giles. He gave up his own room from 
thenceforth for evermore, and relegated himself to a fairly comfortable 
loft. 

What the neighbours said or thought he did not care to enquire, 
and Lyddy was a strange child, who seldom went beyond the 
threshold of the door, and made no friends or acquaintances. No 
school-board difficulties existed in those days; it mattered nothing to 
anybody how Lyddy spent her time. But, indeed, she showed a 
quickly-growing faculty for the study of such books as Giles loved. 

She knew her letters—scarcely anything besides—and it was not 
more difficult to her to spell out a few lines of Horace or Virgil than 
it would have been to plod painfully through one of the “‘ Battledore 
books ” which were meat for the babes of that period. 

And, oh! the perfect understanding between those two: the grave, 
_sad-faced man, a rustic, but none the less determined a recluse and 
philosopher, and the sweet-faced earnest child-learner, who stood 
with one hand on the open book, and the other on the shoulder of her 
patient instructor. 

Giles never troubled himself to look intc the future. He had 
enough money for present needs for himself and Lyddy. They wanted 
no luxuries. Whether a day should ever come when they might not 
continue their happy, semi-studious, semi-childish life, time itself 
must prove. Giles Dearlove had never been happy before; he did not 
choose to destroy his own happiness by taking time by the forelock in 
foolish enquiry. 

Thus sped many pleasant months. 

One day Giles received a letter from his banker, and the contents 
of that letter rendered a visit to the bank in the neighbouring town 
imperative. The town lay five miles from the village, from which it 
was separated by ground that belonged to a large land-owner—ground 
for the most part untilled and wooded, with a wide stretch of common 
near to the village. These five miles formed a pleasant walk, grassy 
short cuts being available in many places instead of the dusty high 
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road. There was scarcely a house in sight. Rabbits came out in 
myriads to sit or play in the sun; numberless birds sang in the woods 
and patches of yellow gorse and broom gleamed on the common. 

When Giles made Lyddy acquainted with the fact that he must 
start early next morning, in order to spend the best part of the day in 
town, she begged leave to accompany him. She was a good walker, 
she reminded him. He need not fear that she could not keep up 
with him. 

After some demur, Giles consented, and the next day, under a 
cloudless summer sky, the two set forth, as light-hearted as if both 
were children. 

Giles’ business was easily concluded, and then a few hours were 
agreeably spent in seeing the sights of the town—a quaint old market- 
place—a picturesque bridge spanning the river—above all, the shops. 
Giles, with some difficulty, drew out from an inner pocket a big silver 
coin and changed it, and bought a bright cherry kerchief for Lyddy 
and a dull-looking pamphlet for himself. 

It was well on in the afternoon when they set their faces 
homewards. 

‘There might be footpads about,” said Lyddy with a little shiver. 

“Nay, but what should they want with us?” asked Giles 
reassuringly. ‘‘’Tis not the poor folk they’re after, child. Why, I’ve 
nothing but a sixpence left in my pocket, and that kerchief of thine.” 

“Maybe they'd take the paper book,” quoth Lyddy, for fun. And 
the two, walking quickly on, laughed merrily at so good a joke. 

But a moment later, Giles, who had been eagerly scanning the sky, 
said :— 

“ Put thy best foot foremost, Lyddy. I mislike the look of those 
clouds to westward.” 

The little girl, as she hurried on, also gazed at the sky. Tier upon 
tier of heavy lurid clouds she saw, themselves partially obscured by a 
heavy black veil that rose higher every minute, gradually extinguishing 
the rays of the afternoon sun. 

A chill prescience of coming storm filled the air. It struck a 
sorrowful note in the suddenly-rustling leaves overhead; the trees 
had been so silent but a moment since ! 

“If only we can get to the open,” said Giles. ‘‘I never trust a 
storm in the woods.” 

Lyddy began to run; Giles strode after her, his long swinging step 
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keeping pace with her. Swish! went the sighing of the wind over- 
head, and with each successive moment the lurid darkness visibly 
deepened, though it was still too early for the shadows of night. 
Giles strained his eyes, shading them with his hand. Alas! it was 
still a long way to the common. 

Suddenly there came a flash, illumining the landscape. The foliage 
stood out clear and sharp, the grass for an instant shone like silver. 
Then came the rumble of thunder. 

Giles took the child’s hand in his, to comfort and strengthen her. 
On they sped, as fast as they could walk. But they were now in 
the thickest part of the wood. Lyddy stumbled on bravely. She 
was tired and out of breath. Moreover, she was frightened of the 
storm, as frightened as the birds which, in the brilliant intervals of 
light, dropped like autumn leaves in the very middle of the path. 

Now at last a few drops fell; heavy, large, slow drops, that seemed 
not refreshing, but only ominous like all else. 

Giles, without slacking pace, pulled off his coat from under his 
smock and hastily wrapped Lyddy in it. She was too terrified to 
demur. The rain did not lessen the storm, but rather seemed to 
increase the violence of it. The water came down almost horizontally 
in blinding sheets ; meanwhile, flashes of lightning were so frequent 
‘that the atmosphere never relaxed its lurid glare, and each heavy peal 
of thunder only lessened to begin again and grow rapidly into another 
mighty roll, which in its turn could not die into silence before the next 
clap began. 

At last the hapless pedestrians came to an open space—not yet the 
common, but an undulating wild piece of ground garnished with spare 
clumps of trees, aged oaks and crooked hawthorns predominating. 

*‘ Courage, Lyddy child, courage!” said Giles. ‘‘ We’re none so 
far from home now.” ‘ 

But his voice was husky. Had he but been alone, he thought, and not 
with this poor child! A great crash of thunder suddenly encompassed 
them about; some tree must have been struck hard by. Lyddy stood, 
trembling in every limb, unable to advance, her eyes dilated in horror. 

“‘ Stay, I'll carry thee,” said Giles. ‘“‘ Poor little lamb, that came 
to me in the storm! How well I remember, Lyddy ” He said no 


more. The child had already broken away from him. ‘‘ Toward the 
open ! toward the open!” he cried, as he saw her run. But she had 
lost her head. She made for the shelter of a great gnarled oak; she 
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pressed her face against the rough trunk; she clung to it with 
convulsive strength. 

In an instant Giles had followed her. He dragged her away from 
the tree by main force—just a few inches away; then, as he bent down 
to lift her, she flung her arms about his neck and held him tightly in 
a suffocating clasp like that of one who is drowning, blinding his eyes 
with her wet hair and burying her face against his, whilst she uttered 
one piercing shriek after another in the madness of her fear. For 
now the tempest was at its highest—all Nature seemed lost in crashing 
sound and glare of flame. . 

Giles tried to extricate his mouth and eyes; it seemed strange that 
the slight and childish figure should hold him—should drag him 
down with preternatural force, such force as we have all known in 
some dreadful strangling nightmare. 

Then came a blaze—the fiercest of all—and the great tree overhead 
was rent in twain. 


On the following day they were found ; two blackened, almost un- 
recognisable corpses; so closely locked were the child’s arms round 
the man’s neck that they could not be torn asunder. Giles Dearlove 
and his little adopted daughter were buried in one grave. 

As for the manner of their death, there was much talk on the 
subject. Many saw therein the finger of Providence. Weaker brethren 
trembled in their beds at the sighing of the wind, and for some time 
to come nobody willingly crossed the common in stormy-looking 
weather. 

But, according to the gossips, the best proof that Giles Dearlove had 
not been all he should be lay in the undoubted fact that his precious 
books disappeared immediately after his death—up the chimney, 
possibly. When the Rector and the notary, and one or twomore men 
of consequence, formed themselves into a body and went officially 
to examine into the affairs of the deceased, not a volume could 
be found! There was not even a trace of that manuscript on which 
the misguided man had been employed when the sable-hued one, 
horns and tail and all, stood at his elbow dictating to him! 
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PROBLEM No. tt. 
By J. H. BLACKBURNE. 


BLAcCK.—Five Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Seven Pieces. 


White to play and mate in three moves. 
PROBLEM No, 12. 
By T. Guest. 
BLack.—Ten Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Fourteen Pieces. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
(Solutions to these pe will appear next 


CHAMPIONS. 


VERY man that breaks 
E a record is champion 
—by right. Every man that 
gains public admiration is 
champion — by acclamation. 
To become champion by right 
is not very difficult. Givena 
great talent for any particular 
pursuit, as well as good physi- 
cal condition, youthful vigour, 
industry, and a_ species of 
worldly wisdom—or shall we 
call it cunning ?—that bides 
its time and chooses its oppor- 
tunities well, then success is 
sure to come in due course. 
The public honour the per- 
formance, and they do not 
dispute the right of cham- 
pionship. On the other hand, 
to become champion by accla- 
mation is far more difficult. 
In fact, the better way of put- 
ting it is that it is impossible 
except by those epecially en- 
dowed ; for to obtain that 
distinction one must have not 
only great talent but some- 
thing more, and that is genius, 
When that is combined with 
all the other qualities, then we 
have a true and thorough 
champion, both by right and 
acclamation. Such were Mor- 
phy, Anderssen, Zukertort. 
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